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EDITORIAL WINTHROP 1 1224. 


It is not improbable that history will rate General Eisenhower’s achieve- 
ment atS HAP E even higher than that atS HAE F. During his war- 
time command Eisenhower was throughout borne on a wave-crest of 
power and victory. He was given the best that America and Britain had 
to give, all the time, freely, without having to ask for it; and he was swim- 
ming with the tide of success, which made his psychological task consider- 
ably easier; success is a great solvent of differences. For the rest, his great 
achievement in ‘integrating’ Allied forces and handling difficult subordi- 
nates is somewhat offset by the controversies about his strategy, which will 
probably never be settled entirely. 

At SHAPE there was no war and hence no controversial strategy. 
Eisenhower could concentrate entirely on his role as diplomat and 
organizer, on that military statesmanship and constructive international 
administration of which he has made a speciality and in which he is still 
without a rival in the world. But this side of his task was immensely more 
difficult than during the war. Instead of two Allies in pre-established 
political harmony, there were twelve, then fourteen, then fifteen, all at 
sixes and sevens most of the time; instead of the urgency of war, there were 
the vacillations, timidities, and divided purposes of uncertain peace; 
instead of power and success, there was weakness and gloom; and instead 
of having his forces come rolling along on a flood-tide of willing all-out 
effort, Eisenhower had to coax, wheedle, and bully each brigade and each 
squadron out of half-hearted and semi-bankrupt Governments. If all this 
is taken into account, his achievement borders on the miraculous. He was 
at S H A P E only a very short time, less than a year and a half. But during 
this short time, the military picture in Western Europe has been trans- 
formed out of recognition. 

Instead of seven divisions, there are now between twenty and twenty- 
five, with air forces to match, deployed between the Elbe and the Rhine. 
This does not spell security for Western Europe — as Eisenhower has him- 
self pointed out — but it does spell the difference between utter nakedness 
and a chance of defence. Moreover, the seeds of real security have been 
sown, and they now need only a little time and a little careful nursing to 
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ripen in another year and a half or so. Reserves are coming along; re- 
armament has really got going in Europe, not only in America; a com- 
mand organization is there and functions; campaign plans are laid; 
training is improved, so is morale; and the diplomatic obstacles to the 
decisive German reinforcement have been removed. 

It would be an exaggeration to give exclusive personal credit for all this 
to Eisenhower. But his role has been very great in all of it, and it is certain 
that but for him we would not be where we are. His driving, coaxing, 
soothing, and pushing can be noticed in nearly every major development 
in Western Europe during these last seventeen months. It is a nice 
coincidence that the Treaty setting up the European Defence Community 
was still signed in his last few days at SH AP E. For it was Eisenhower 
who last spring rescued the ‘Pleven Plan’ from the scoffers and made it 
the instrument with which to break the deadlock over German rearma- 
ment. It is hard to feel certain that he can be spared already. Has Western 
Europe turned the corner or is it only just about to do so? Has morale 
improved beyond a danger of relapse? Will all the fourteen or fifteen 
rearmament commitments be kept and all the efforts maintained now that 
Eisenhower is turning his back? What is unfortunately almost certain is 
that in the particular, unique role he has played during this last year he 
has no visible successor. If there is fighting to be done, General Ridgway will 
probably make as good, or even better, a fighting commander as Eisen- 
hower. But we all hope that there will be no fighting. Western Europe’s 
present and urgent need is a Carnot, not a Napoleon. Eisenhower is still the 
only international Carnot that can be seen wherever one looks about. 

In his new great adventure he takes with him from Europe universal 
sympathies, many good wishes, and some secret doubts. Whether he will 
become U.S. President, or even Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
is, of course, uncertain at this moment, and this is not the place to enter 
into the fascinating and complicated set of speculations about it, nor to 
ask the universal, simple, and bafflingly unanswerable question, ‘What 
kind of President will he make?’ The really curious thing is that even the 
effect of his election — if he is elected - on American-European relations is 
not as obvious as might appear at first sight. His record in this field is, of 
course, copious and splendidly unambiguous. There is no American who 
has done Europe greater services. There are even some Atlantic-minded 
Europeans who hope that Eisenhower as President will crown his life work 
as the gentle slayer of outdated nationalisms and isolationisms by over- 
coming the most vigorously surviving nationalism and isolationism of all 
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~ the American one; and who dream that he might end by becoming the 
first President of an Atlantic Union. 

This might happen. But the opposite possibility cannot be ruled out: 
that precisely because of his European record Eisenhower as President 
might have to ‘lean over backwards’ to prove his genuine and uncon- 
taminated Americanism; that he would be more constricted in his 
European policies than a President less suspected of undue foreign sympa- 
thies and loyalties; and that, indeed, his strong sense of clear-cut allegiance, 
which made him declare on taking over at SH AP E: ‘I am now only 
one-twelfth American,’ would render him 100 per cent American again 
on taking the oath as President. And this reminds us that this genial near- 
genius, with whom we have been so familiar over the last decade, is still 
something of an unknown quantity to most of us, a man whose ultimate 
inner motive power eludes us: Is it an idea, an objective historic purpose, 
a sense of mission — or is it, on the contrary, just an extremely deveioped 
sense of function, an utter and uncritical devotion to an assigned job as 
such, whether the job be to beat Hitler, to create security in Western 
Europe, or to restore the political fortunes of the Republican Party? 


COMMENT 


NOT BLACK AND WHITE BUT GREY? 


The long-drawn discussions on the future of Central Africa bring into 
sharp focus both the strength and the weakness of contemporary British 
policy. From the utilitarian point of view, it is absurd that vast and 
thinly settled stretches of unending orchard bush should remain divided 
by artificial boundaries, with different law-making arrangements, 
different tariffs, different human attitudes to the same problems, while 
geographically they are one: the northern copper-belt entirely dependent 
upon the southern coalfield at Wankie, to cite only the most obvious fact. 
From the political viewpoint, how even more absurd that the whole of 
Northern Rhodesia should be steadily penetrated by Afrikaner settlers 
from the Union, with their peculiar notion of themselves as a peculiar 
people! And what stands in the way? Merely a historical attitude. 
The Bantu splinter tribes of the north, Bemba, Tonga, Lozi, Lala, 
Ila, Angoni, Yao, Gewa, Nkonde, and many more, do not trust the white 
settlers of the south, for whose wages, on mine or farm or factory, so 
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many of them work, failing the capitalization of their own eroded lands. 
Secretly, they are encouraged in their stand by the tribes of the south. 

Two issues stand out. First, there is the question whether we should 
take this attitude into account; and further, whether we think that their 
fears are justified - unless we take the simple line that the numerical 
majority, however wrong, is always right. On the question of justifica- 
tion, it can be said that practically every observer of Central Africa, 
including men as cautious as André Siegfried and Lord Hailey, have 
advised against giving power into the settlers’ hands. It is not that they 
are necessarily wicked or tyrannical: it is simply that they are human, 
all too human, in a position of great numerical weakness, for the most 
part ignorant of the Bantu, with all the inferiority complex of frontiers- 
men, with little dynamism to suggest that they will escape the terrible 
example of the Union. For it is often forgotten that they are almost all 
city-dwellers, with the ethos of the suburbs: 30,000 on the copper-belt 
and on the central line, 40,000 in Salisbury, 30,000 in Bulawayo, out of 
a total of less than 200,000 in the whole region. Nor is it generally known 
that nearly all the crop-farming, apart from tobacco, is done by the 
Bantu, not even in employment, but on their own account. Already, 
since the settlers took power in Northern Rhodesia after the war, pro- 
posals for centres of African rural instruction have been cut down, 
immigration policy reversed, Afrikaner Members have officially protested 
against the (excellent) vernacular broadcasts from Lusaka. In the smallest 
ways the ban on coloured meter-readers, the shopping at separate 
windows, the separate’entrances to post offices, the inevitable class distinc- 
tions of the suburbs have been introduced in the centres of economic effort. 

Is there, then, no way out? Must geography, sc. the utilitarianism of 
mining engineers, destroy history, the organic growth? Or must history 
oppose for ever the needful building of a new territory of the mind? 
Economically, there is no question that the functional Central African 
Council, which established many inter-territorial organisms, would have 
worked if the politicians in Southern and Northern Rhodesia had wanted 
it to work. Politically, it was destroyed because of the big ideas of one man, 
intoxicated by the prosperity arising from the inflated prices of base metals 
since the war, and resentful (often rightly resentful) of the cautious and 
uninspired control of an Imperial bureaucracy and an uninstructed and 
sentimental electorate in Britain. But are politics and economics really 
enough in a situation like this, where all the key problems of the modern 
world are present in their most obdurate form? The moral weakness of 
British African policy is shown in the terms of the draft statement on 
partnership prepared by the Government of Northern Rhodesia, an impec- 
cable document if addressed to the electors of Wembley or Dagenham, 
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concerned for the future of class relations, or perhaps of county boun- 
daries. Self-government within the British Commonwealth... economic and 
political partnership ... progress... pay due regard to each other’s outlook, 
beliefs, customs and legitianate enintion and anxieties. . . every individual to 
rise.... The bureaucratic, decent, near-sighted, cseleneillet argument 
proceeds i in sublime disregard of the real situation, promising a move to 
universal literacy, a higher college for Africans, more local government. | 
In all the document, addressed as much to Africans as to Europeans, 
there is not one word of Livingstone, nor of his later descendants, Mabel 
Shaw, the teacher of girls, Alvord, the American farmer-missionary 
in the south, the artist Edward Paterson at Cyrene. The appeal is to the 
narrowest self-interest, in a field where the agitator sees another kind of 
self-interest opening in ‘resistance’. Anything emotional, anything 
imaginative, would be dubbed as rhetoric. The charm of the creative 
minority is gone: we are brought very far on the way to rule by force, 
the dominant minority, geography. 

The one hope for Central Africa, as for East Africa, and indeed for 
areas rather wider and more important than present-day Africa, lies in 
another and a remoter field, whose base is the total reality but whose 
signposts and values are different. There is still, it seems, no necessary 
evil in industrialism, despite the loss of scale that it brings to the small- 
scale society. It is even needful: as long ago as 1900 the Serenje plateau 
passed its carrying capacity under the extensive system of bush-burning, 
chitemene. Even if the modern system were wholly evil, it is a fact, it is 
there. There is no necessary evil, either, in the close African communal 
system of clan relations by blood, where everything individual, every- 
thing unusual, is penalized like the plague. Even so, the one man in 
these parts who addressed himself to the problem in all its relations, 
Godfrey Wilson, committed suicide during the war, partly, no doubt, 
because he was appalled by the nature of the dilemma. As a social 
anthropologist he attempted to build up a religion of science. Is it 
then impossible to obtain a science of religion? It is certainly true 
that only on a wider view of human destiny, with the boundaries of time 
enlarged, will there ever be agreement between white and black. What 
we are after, in a sense, are the mysterious fountains followed by the 
archetypal Livingstone, who belonged to neither race. Without this 
kind of attitude, the future of Central Africa is almost bound to remain a 
sordid story: either the rule of stubborn and prosy suburbanism, or the 
emergence of a rabid African nationalism, centred in the copper-belt, 
breathed on by sentimental ignoramuses all over the world, powerless to 
change the thin conditions of the featureless and monotonous plain. 


H. S&. 
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SCANDINAVIAN PROBLEMS 


Scandinavia is rarely in the news, due in part to its peripheral existence 
on the northern rim of Europe. But developments have not been altogether 
lacking. Last summer the prevailing calm was temporarily disturbed by a 
Soviet protest against the projected removal of some Russian soldiers’ 
graves to make room for construction work. The matter was regulated 
by a compromise, after Moscow and the Norwegian Communist press had 
generated some heat over this ‘impiety’. Shortly thereafter the Soviet 
Government accused Norway of having permitted the establishment of 
American air bases at Spitzbergen, in contravention of a treaty prohibit- 
ing such measures. The Soviet note, which was couched in menacing 
terms, received a sharp rebuff. The two incidents led to a whole series of | 
attacks on Norway in the Soviet press and on the Moscow radio, somewhat | 
in excess of the usual routine and more like an alarm call. Unrest was also 
generated by the Soviet refusal to negotiate about the twelve-mile limit, 
and by constant interference with fishing craft, notwithstanding repeated | 
protests. Lastly, Court cases in Sweden concerning two separate espionage | 
affairs demonstrated a remarkable degree of Soviet interest in Sweden’s | 
naval base and in the North’s line of fortifications. 

It is difficult to say how far these incidents have been responsible for 
the revival of interest in Scandinavian unity schemes. In 1946-7 negotia- 
tions tending towards a regional pact broke down on the issue of rearma- 
ment. Since Denmark and Norway have no arms industry, it would have 
been Sweden’s task to supply them with equipment - a task beyond 
Sweden’s capacity, given the scale of its industrial power and the degree 
of readiness to shoulder the requisite financial burden. On the other 
hand, Sweden does not wish to become responsible for a situation in 
which the Scandinavian group, or some of its members, are rearmed by 
the United States: that would render Scandinavian neutrality illusory, | 
and Sweden is determined not to abandon neutrality. Thus the project | 
of a Scandinavian bloc takes its place among post-war schemes doomed 
from the start to miscarry. The Scandinavian Foreign Ministers nonethe- 
less hold meetings from time to time, and one of the most recent gave 
birth to the idea of a Scandinavian Council. The Council is to include 
delegates from the parliaments of the participating countries, who are to 
confer on common matters - aside from foreign policy and defence — and 
prepare suitable projects for their respective governments. There were to 
be sixteen representatives from each, save Iceland, which was to have 
had five. To everyone’s surprise, Finland politely refused to join, which 
can hardly have been due to lack of a sense of solidarity. Finnish reluct- | 
ance to become a member of this harmless organization throws some | 
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light on a speech made last January by its Premier, Hr Kekkonen, the 
leader of the Agrarian Party, who can hardly be suspected of Com- 
munist sympathies. The speech contained a plea for strict neutrality and 
freedom from alliances on the part of all Nordic States, as the basis of a 
Nordic Bloc which would guarantee peace in the North. In other words, 
Hr Kekkonen was appealing to Denmark and Norway to leave the 
Atlantic Pact: with what degree of hope that his advice would be taken, 
one can only try to surmise. 

It is a fact that the two northern members of N A T O joined the 
organization with certain mental reservations. This became evident 
when Denmark raised strong objections against the inclusion of Greece 
and Turkey, while Norway made it a condition that foreign troops or air 
bases should not be stationed on its territory in peace time; neither 
Norway nor Denmark are associated with the European Army. But if 
Hr Kekkonen was thereby encouraged to hope that his suggestion would 
found favour, the error was soon revealed. Leaving the Communists 
aside, his proposal was rejected by all the political parties and by the 
entire press in these countries and in Sweden. Clear-thinking people in 
the North have no faith in a ‘guaranteed neutrality’ underwritten by the 
USSR. Sweden’s firmness was partly due to the recent espionage 
affairs. To be sure, Kekkonen promptly became something of a hero in 
Moscow, very unlike his Social-Democratic predecessor, Fagerholm. 
It is undeniable that Finland’s growing unemployment worries accentuate 
the need for good relations with Russia, a circumstance appreciated in the 
rest of Scandinavia. For the rest, Northern diplomacy remains averse to 
hasty decisions. The Swedish Government has turned down a Conserva- 
tive project for joining in the work of fortifying the Danish island of 
Bornholm, off Sweden’s southern coast, whose occupation by the Russians 
would paralyse the strategically important harbours of southern Sweden. 
Notwithstanding the existence of this clear and present danger, Sweden 
remains unwilling to co-operate with Denmark, a N A T O member. To 
sum up: Denmark and Norway continue to build up their defences within 
the N A T O framework, thereby shouldering a heavy financial burden. 
Sweden persists in steering clear of alliances, a policy reaffirmed by the 
Prime Minister, Hr Erlander, during his recent visit to the United States. 
Finland seems intent on strengthening economic ties with the USSR. 
The winds of the Cold War are blowing in the North too, though on the 


surface little change is visible. 
L. H. 
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MARX ON RUSSIA 


One can never be thankful enough for the existence of libraries. Filed 
away on dusty shelves, there slumber the almost forgotten minor works 
of otherwise well-known writers whose services to mankind are not yet 
exhausted. For an example one may take a pamphlet bearing the title 
Secret Diplomatic History of the 18th Century, written at the time of the 
Crimean War and re-published in 1899. Much of it, dealing with the 
Russo-Swedish and Russo-Turkish wars of that century, makes dull 
reading, but not all. There are some amusing excursions on the odd 
behaviour of British diplomats accredited to St Petersburg in the reigns 
of Peter the Great and Catherine IT. Consider the following: 
The secret despatches of Russian diplomatists are fumigated with some 
equivocal perfume. It is one part the fumée de fausseté, as the Duke of St. 
Simon has it, and the other part that coquettish display of one’s own 
superiority and cunning which stamps upon the reports of the French 
Secret Police their indelible character. Even the master despatches of Pozzo 
di Borgo are tainted with this common blot of the littérature de mauvais lieu. 
In this point the English secret despatches prove much superior. They do 
not affect superiority but silliness. (P. 22). 
A pardonable misjudgment. Marx - for the words quoted are his — was 
too conscious of his own intelligence to credit others with genuine 
imbecility. He was for ever looking for evidence of secret cunning. The 
British envoys to the eighteenth century Tsarist Court baffled him by 
the asininity displayed in their published despatches. One wonders what 
he would have made of their modern successors, some of whom have in 
recent years ventured on to the thin ice of theoretical speculation. In 
the eighteenth century, matters were simpler, but one catches a glimpse 
of a familiar attitude: 
. . . take Sir George Macartney. Can there be anything more silly than 
his happiness that Russia seemed ‘reasonable’ enough not to expect that 
England ‘should pay the whole expenses’ for Russia’s ‘choosing to take the 
lead at Stockholm’; or his ‘flattering himself’ that he had ‘persuaded the 
Russian Court’ not to be so ‘unreasonable’ as to ask from England, in time 
of peace, subsidies for a time of war against Turkey (then the ally of 
England); or his warning the Earl of Sandwich ‘not to mention’ to the 
Russian Ambassador in London the secrets mentioned to himself by the 
Russian Chancellor at St Petersburg? Or can there be anything more 
silly than Sir James Harris confidentially whispering into the ear of Lord 
Grantham that Catherine II was devoid of ‘judgment, precision of idea, 
reflection, and l’esprit de combinaison?’ (P. 23.) 
A generation privileged to read the despatches of Sir Nevile Henderson, 
and the lucubrations of Sir David Kelly, will find all this less surprising 
than Marx did. He thought the ‘affected’ silliness covered an unavowed 
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design to favour Russian expansion in the Baltic, the Mediterranean, 
and the Black Sea, at the expense of England’s nominal allies, Sweden 
and Turkey. On the evidence presented in the pamphlet, this explana- 
tion seems far-fetched. Sir James Harris, flattering Catherine and trying 
hard to make her a present of Minorca, in exchange for some unsubstantial 
promises, merely anticipates a subsequent army of appeasers. When 
trouble arises, his great argument is ‘the Empress’s rooted aversion for 
our Ministry, and her total want of confidence in them’. One can almost 
hear Sir Nevile explaining to Goering that unfortunately there are 
perverse people in Britain who do not appreciate the Fuehrer’s benevolent 
intentions. 

The other interest of the pamphlet lies in its analysis of Russia’s 
expansionist policy since Peter, who in this as in other respects has 
deserved, and duly obtained, a niche in the Stalinist pantheon. Peter 
made Russia conscious of her land-locked existence, and took the first 
steps to break through to the ocean: ' 

The conquest of the Sea of Azov was aimed at in his first war with Turkey, 

that of the Baltic in his war against Sweden, that of the Black Sea in his 

second war against the Porte, and the conquest of the Caspian Sea in his 
fraudulent intervention in Persia. For a system of local encroachment, 
land was sufficient; for a system of universal aggression, water had become 
indispensable. It was but by the conversion of Muscovy from a country 
wholly land-locked into a sea-bordering empire that the traditional limits 

of Muscovite policy could be superseded and merged into that bold 

synthesis which, blending the encroaching method of the Mongol slave with 

the world-conquering tendencies of the Mongol master, forms the life- 

spring of modern Russian diplomacy. (P. 87.) 

The ‘Mongol’ theme recurs throughout the pamphlet which, not sur- 
prisingly, is never quoted in Soviet-Communist literature. Like present- 
day Soviet historians, but for different reasons, Marx assigns little impor- 
tance to Russia’s ‘Gothic’ and feudal period following the ninth century 
Norman Conquest; neither does he stress the réle of ancient Slav insti- 
tutions in forming the character of the nascent Muscovite State: 

If any Slavonian influence is to be acknowledged in this epoch, it is that of 

Novgorod, a Slavonian State, the traditions, policy and tendencies of which 

were so antagonistic to those of modern Russia that the one could found its 

existence only on the ruins of the other . . . the Russia of the Normans 
completely disappears from the stage, and the few weak reminiscences in 
which it still outlived itself dissolve before the terrible apparition of 

Genghis Khan. The bloody mire of Mongolian slavery, not the rude glory 

of the Norman epoch, forms the cradle of Muscovy, and modern Russia is 

but a metamorphosis of Muscovy. (P. 77.) 


Mongol-Tatar domination lasted for over two centuries and left per- 
manent traces. Modern Soviet historiography has, after a brief interval, 
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returned to the pre-revolutionary tradition of representing this epoch 
as one of unremitting ‘heroic struggle’ for liberation, culminating in the 
victorious exploits of Ivan III. Marx takes a less exalted view of the 
subject: 
Ivan rescued Muscovy from the Tatar yoke, not by one bold stroke, but 
by the patient labour of about twenty years. He did not break the yoke but 
disengaged himself by stealth. Its overthrow, accordingly, has more the 
look of a work of nature than of the deed of man. When the Tatar monster 
expired at last, Ivan appeared at its death-bed like a physician who 
prognosticates and speculates on death, rather than like a warrior who 
imparts it. The character of every people enlarges with its enfranchisement 
from a foreign yoke; that of Muscovy in the hands of Ivan seems to 
diminish. Compare only Spain in its struggle against the Arabs with 
Muscovy in its struggle against the Tatars. (P. 81.) 
One gathers that the Soviet Government has spared its subjects the 
painful experience of reading these unflattering remarks. Outside Russia, 
the Secret Hisiory is almost equally unknown. A volume called Marx on 
Russia might form an appropriate companion piece to the recently 
published collection of articles under the title Marx on China. If such an 
edition is made, the following passage from the Secret History (p. 74) 
ought not to be omitted: 


The. overwhelming influence of Russia has at different epochs taken 
Europe by surprise, startled the peoples of the West, and been submitted 
to as a fatality, or resisted only by convulsions. But alongside this fascina- 
tion exercised by Russia there runs an ever-reviving scepticism, dogging 
her like a shadow, growing with her growth, mingling shrill notes of 
irony with the cries of agonizing peoples, and mocking her very grandeur 
as an histrionic attitude taken up to dazzle and to cheat. Other empires 
have met with similar doubts in their infancy; Russia has become a 
colossus without outliving them. She affords the only instance in history of 
an immense empire the very existence of whose power, even after world- 
wide achievements, has never ceased to be treated as a matter of faith rather 
than of fact. 


AFTER THE PEACE TREATY 


The Japanese Peace Treaty was brought into force at the end of April. 
Peace came to Japan in a very questionable guise: within three days of 
the recovery of sovereignty there took place in the centre of Tokio a 
short but savage riot between Japanese left-wing demonstrators and the 
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police. It was comparatively unimportant in itself: the police were taken 
off guard: otherwise the commotion could have been quelled easily. But 
the riot set off a number of events and speculations which may give it a 
certain place in Japanese history. 

The present Government in Tokio - the Liberal Party of Mr Yoshida - 
undoubtedly wishes to conform to the standards of freedom and liberalism 
accepted in the West. But it knows, better than Westerners, the volcanic 
forces in Japan. It has behind it all the traditions and instincts of Japanese 
government about the way to maintain power. As long as tension is low, 
this Cabinet and its successors may be content to operate by means of the 
liberal and democratic institutions which Japan had been compelled to 
adopt during the occupation. What will happen if tension rises? Little by 
little the Cabinet may reach again for the traditional instruments of 
government. At the moment it is drafting a rather vague law against 
subversion. (It was a protest against this which led to the riot.) Next the 
Government may restore a centralized police throughout the country: | 
the occupation had substituted local police forces on the Anglo-Saxon 
model. To keep the students quiet the Government is already seeking 
larger powers of control over the universities. Will it end by restoring the 
‘thought’ police? 

This was probably the first set of reflections suggested to both Japanese 
and foreigners. Was Japan going to drop once again its liberal exterior 
and revert to authoritarian government? Other questions followed. 

How strong are the Japanese Communists? Nobody in the West seems 
to know the answer. The faction fights in the Japanese Communist Party 
have brought the Party into ridicule. The tendency has been to treat them 
as being of little importance. But who regarded the Chinese Communist 
Party very seriously twenty years ago? Professor Schwartz, of Harvard, 
in his new book on the history of Communism in China, shows the 
weighty consequences which have followed from the obscure factional 
disputes among Chinese Communists when the Party was a handful 
living in the wilderness. Recently the Japanese Communists have been 
issuing statements which show an extraordinary self-confidence: they 
suggest that they feel ready, or nearly ready, to try to overthrow the 
Japanese Government by force. Probably they have greatly over-esti- 
mated their strength. But, until this strength has been measured, it would 
be wrong to write off the Japanese Communists as of no account. 

There are many circumstances which may favour Communism in 
Japan. The economic position, whatever policies are followed, will for a 
long while be very difficult. If Japan is to be able to import enough to 
live, it will be by maintaining its economy under permanent severe 
strain. The population continues to increase. In the coming period, 
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Japanese society is likely to have many of the components which Com- 
munists regard as ideal for their purpose - an industrial proletariat, a 
weak middle class, conspicuous profits falling to a very small group of 
capitalists, bitter discontent among several active groups and classes. 
Even before the war, Communism had begun to have a certain fascination 
for the younger army officers of the Kwantung army who disliked the 
uncontrolled indiscipline of private enterprise. Communism and the 
authoritarian traditions of Japan have a dangerous compatibility. From 
outside, China and Russia will give all the aid they can in order to 
strengthen the Communist chances. 

Even if Japan does not go Communist, a nationalist government in 
Tokio which was resolved to advance Japan’s power in the world might 
decide to ally itself with Russia and China against the West. Governments 
which are far to the right feel more sympathy with Communist govern- 
ments than with Liberal ones. Fortunately there is as yet little talk in 
Japan of seeking revenge for Hiroshima. But will this last? 

The American intention in the San Francisco treaties was to end or 
limit the American responsibilities for Japan in such a way that the new 
Japan would be an ally in building up a stable system in the Far East. 
It was a perfectly reasonable aim. Nothing that has happened has called 
this in question. To have continued the control of Japan indefinitely 
would have been folly: if the occupation had gone on much longer it 
would have excited against itself a strong nationalist opposition. But 
America could not simply cut and run. It had to continue to throw its 
shield of protection over Japan while Japan, restored to sovereignty, 
built up its defences and put itself on its feet. That was the justification for 
the military alliance which accompanied the peace treaty. 

Any serious criticism of the American policy has to suggest what better 
steps could have been taken. They are very hard to discover. Mr Nehru, 
for example, dislikes the American policy because he thinks that America 
is using an Asian country, Japan, to form a counter-weight against 
another Asian power, China. But if America had withdrawn its own 
power entirely from Japan, that would have caused a power vacuum. 
The result would have been disastrous instability. 

That seems clear enough. Yet nobody is very confident that all will be 
well. Making the Japanese peace treaty has been a little easier than making 
the German peace treaty. But there is the uneasy feeling that much trouble 
lies ahead. The May Day riot gave a sudden emphasis to the fear. It will 
be partly forgotten. But people will wait anxiously for what happens next. 


G. W. 
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CHINESE AIR FORCE 


China’s air force has now become the most important of Russia’s aviation 
satellites. It has been supplied with large numbers of the best Soviet jet 
fighters and with Soviet radar equipment since the spring of 1950, that 
is, well before the air forces of North Korea, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. General Vandenberg, Chief of Staff 
of the United States Air Force, underlined this fact, and surprised many 
air experts, when he said at a Washington press conference last Novem- 
ber: ‘Overnight, China has become one of the major air powers of the 
world.’ He went on to give his hearers the impression that the United 
Nations’ complete air superiority over Korea was being seriously chal- 
lenged. It is now more than six months since General Vandenberg made 
this statement. The air combat reports of the past few months from Korea, 
together with the record of Chinese air operations in 1951, permit the 
military critic to make a fairly accurate assessment of the fighting value © 
of the Chinese air force. 

Statistically, the force is now much stronger than ever before. In the 
early months of 1951, Chinese-flown MIG fighters operated over Korea 
in groups of up to seventy-five planes, compared with a maximum of 
about twenty in the autumn of 1950. By the end of 1951, a United Nations 
bomber operation might be opposed by as many as 300 Chinese fighter 
aircraft, all of them modern MIG-15’s. General Vandenberg then esti- 
mated Chinese operational strength at about 1,500 planes. Some 700 of 
these were obsolescent non-jet Tupolev and Ilyushin light bombers, the 
rest modern jet fighters, mostly MIG-15’s and some Tupolev twin jets, 
used mainly as night fighters against Superfortress raids. Later intel- 
ligence reports from Washington have put the strength at about 1,700. 
This increase is not surprising. China is now getting about 1,000 jet 
planes a year from the USSR. Air combat over Korea has been 
restricted by the weather. Casualties on both sides have been small. In 
such circumstances, nearly all air forces would increase their operational 
strength. 

But the Battle of Britain taught us that air statistics are not the true yard- 
stick of air power. The criteria of a nation’s strength are its ability to defend 
its national territory from air attack and its power to carry the offensive 
successfully to enemy territory. One must also assess whether it has enough 
transport planes to carry the necessary equipment and supplies to and from 
the battlefronts in case of need, and enough reconnaissance planes to get 
the military intelligence which the situation calls for. How strong is the 


| Chinese air force measured by these yardsticks ? Undoubtedly it has shown 


increased power to defend North Korean targets during the past six to 
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nine months. Larger supplies of defensive radar equipment from the 
USSR have improved the Chinese early warning system and the 
accuracy of their anti-aircraft fire. Chinese pilots are more experienced 
in air combat and more determined in their attacks on bomber and fighter 
formations. But the Chinese MIG-15 squadrons are at present flying 
under very favourable combat conditions. They only have to defend the 
skies over North Korea, and they know that United Nations bombers 
and fighters must always return to the same target areas. If the area of 
bombing were spread (to the Chinese mainland for instance) they would 
face a severe test for the first time, and some of their basic weaknesses 
would be exposed. These have been indicated in the Korean air battles 
of the last year or so. Despite intensive training by Soviet air instructors, 
United Nations air crews have shown great overall superiority in tactics 
and training. The performance of the Chinese air squadrons has been 
very uneven, though their best squadrons are good. A further handicap 
is the lack of a radar gunsight, so important in jet air combat. The 
Chinese have only gyroscopic sights which provide much less certain 
aiming. Russia is now fitting her own squadrons with the first Soviet- 
produced radar gunsights and will no doubt soon be trying them out in 
Korea. 

The Chinese air force has failed to carry the offensive to enemy ter- 
ritory. United Nations troops and lines of communication have been 
virtually unhindered by Chinese bomber assault. It is rare indeed for a 
formation of Chinese planes to be seen south of the front line in Korea. 
On the few occasions when they have crossed the line to attack, the 
obsolescent Tupolev and Ilyushin bombers have run into heavy losses. 
In contrast to the ground battles, discretion seems to be the greater part 
of Chinese air valour, for their fighter tactics in defence are also very 
cautious. This is not surprising while their pilots are still gaining expe- 
rience. Chinese reconnaissance planes have failed in their task of keeping 
headquarters informed on United Nations land and sea movements 
behind the battle-front and in Korean waters. The Chinese air force also 


lacks an adequate force of transport planes, though it is gradually acquir- | 


ing a small number of Soviet Dakotas, to add to the American Dakotas it 
inherited from Chiang’s air force, and will no doubt soon be making 
some more modern Ilyushin transport machines in Manchurian factories, 
to add to the present small flow of these aircraft from the Soviet Union. But 
so far the Chinese transport planes have not been able to bridge the gap 
in commissariat by bringing supplies to front-line troops, when the road 
and rail system has been severely dislocated by United Nations bomber 
assault. This is, of course, not a serious military deficiency at present, as 
the Chinese army fights - and fights well - with a minimum of equip- 
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ment and supplies. But Chinese rail communications on the mainland 
are highly vulnerable to air assault, and this air transport deficiency 
would be very serious if the area of combat were extended. 

A. L 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


S1r, — I have read with great interest Mr G. F. Hudson’s admirable 
article, entitled Two Wars, in the April issue of THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. By and large I agree with his analysis of the extent to which 
the respective wartime policies of Britain and the United States contri- 
buted to the present unhappy situation in Eastern Europe. The difference 
between his view and mine is really one of emphasis rather than substance, 
for Mr Hudson over-simplifies my conclusion when he suggests that I 
believe that ‘it was all America’s fault’. In The Struggle for Europe I have 
endeavoured to show that the triumph of Russia was not the result of 
any one factor or any one policy. It was due, I have suggested, to the 
fateful conjunction of many events and decisions, some of which the 
Western Allies could neither influence nor determine. It is certainly not 
my contention that ‘a far-seeing British endeavour to prevent a post-war 
Russian domination of Europe was thwarted simply by American igno- 
rance and wishful thinking’. This was only one of many complex factors. 

I would agree that for the greater part of the war Mr Churchill shared 
Mr Roosevelt’s view that Stalin would be co-operative and friendly in the 
post-war years. It must be admitted also that from 1942 to 1944 the 
Prime Minister was prepared to make considerable concessions in order 
to meet what he called ‘Russia’s legitimate demands for security’. It was 
only after the Teheran Conference that Mr Churchill became actively 
concerned about Russian expansion. By then, as Mr Hudson indicates, 
the time to take an effective stand over Poland had been allowed to slip 
by, though not, I think, for the reason he suggests. 

Mr Hudson says that ‘at the Teheran Conference, on British initiative, 
it was agreed by the Big Three that the Curzon Line should be the future 
frontier of Poland’, and adds that ‘the sinister feature of the Teheran 
proceedings was that Britain and America acceded to Russian territorial 
demands without doing anything to ensure the independence of what 
remained of Poland’. 
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Was there such an agreement about frontiers at Teheran? I can find 
no evidence that there was. At this conference the Polish question was 
discussed on two occasions. The first was an informal discussion between 
Churchill and Stalin one evening after dinner. The Prime Minister then 
proposed that if the Curzon Line were accepted as the future frontier, 
‘Poland might move westward, like soldiers taking two paces “‘left close’’.’ 
Stalin was interested, but did not commit himself. In the plenary sessions 
the problem of Poland was considered briefly on the final day. The 
President then expressed the hope that the Soviet Union would resume 
diplomatic relations with the Polish Government in London, but he did 
not endeavour to insist on this nor did he join im the discussion about 
frontiers. On the contrary, he made it quite clear that he could not give 
any assurances. By ‘opting out’ of this discussion, Roosevelt was endeavour- 
ing to avoid Wilson’s mistake of making commitments that Congress 
would not endorse, but one cannot help feeling that the President’s 
silence left Stalin with the impression that the United States would accept 
whatever arrangement Stalin could reach with Churchill. It may well be 
that the Prime Minister was ready to concede too much - though there 
was surely no strong ground on which he could have opposed the Curzon 
Line - and he! was undoubtedly at fault in not making his territorial 
proposal contingent upon the resumption of diplomatic relations. On the 
other hand, Churchill was handicapped by the lack of American support 
at Teheran, and the subsequent refusal of the London Poles to accept the 
Curzon Line left Stalin with a pretext for continuing to refuse to renew 
diplomatic relations with them. 

The essence of the problem, as I see it, is that in trying to find a basis 
for a settlement which the Soviet Urion would accept and uphold, the 
Western Allies - and especially the United States —- encouraged Stalin to 
believe that they would connive at Russian domination of Eastern 
Europe. This belief was reinforced at Yalta when the President — in order 
to ensure Russia’s participation in the war against Japan - made a 
bargain which involved the surrender of those very principles which he 
had always striven to uphold in discussions about post-war Europe. 


Yours faithfully, 
Tue Savite Cxvs, CHEsTER WILMOT. 
Lonpon, W.1. 
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THE TURNING POINTINGERMANY 
Denis Healey mp 


The most important international development in the next five years will 
be the re-emergence of Germany as the strongest European power and a 
world power in her own right. Whether or not this development could or 
should have been prevented is a subject for speculation. But it is urgently 
necessary to review policies which were based on other assumptions. 
Unfortunately, Western policies are usually more influenced by the past 
than by the future. For years now, British Foreign Secretaries have 
regarded a recapitulation of events since Potsdam as an adequate defence 
of their policy — and the House of Commons has not disagreed with them. 

The first consequence of Germany’s resurgence is to throw the West’s 
containment policy into jeopardy. At present the Western Powers hope to 
deter Soviet aggression by turning an adequate proportion of their 
economic potential into actual armed strength at the most critical danger 
spots. This policy can only succeed if Russia decides not to follow suit, if 
she knows her own inferior potential would ensure her losing any arms 
force. If the manpower and industrial resources of Germany passed from 
the Western into the Soviet camp, the balance would shift far enough in 
Russia’s favour for her to risk taking up the challenge of Western rearma- 
ment. The consequence would be a third world war. 

This danger has long been realized. It accounts for the Western decision 
to aim at a level of rearmament which would enable them to defend 
Western Germany in case of war. It is also the final argument against 
those who believe that the superiority of the Western potential is in itself 
sufficient to deter Russia from aggression. For that superiority disappears 
immediately after Russia commits aggression, unless the West can defend 
Germany on the ground. The new factor of which Western policy has not 
yet taken account is that soon Western Germany will be in a position to 
choose its own future. When that time comes the West might lose Ger- 
many, not through armed capture but through the free choice of the 
Germans themselves. 

Western opinion is surprisingly slow to recognize this fact. Though the 
occupation régime is already almost at an end, most British politicians 
seem to assume that our troops will be able to stay in Germany indefinitely, 
whether the Germans wish it or not, and that we shall always be able to 
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decide whether and how the Germans help us to realize our aims. Yet, 
surely, Egypt has taught us something. It is impossible for a democracy 
to maintain a military base in a country whose people are solidly opposed 
to it. Imagination boggles at the plight of British troops in Germany if the 
Germans felt about their presence as do the Egyptians, and if they were 
actively assisted in their resistance campaign by Russia and by their 
countrymen in the Soviet Zone. The lesson of Egypt, Persia, India, 
Indonesia and Indo-China is that imperial privileges cannot nowadays 
survive the opposition of local nationalism. Yet many of those who insist 
most vehemently upon this truth for Asia ignore its relevance to Western 
policy in Germany. Once the Germans have firmly recovered their strength 
and confidence, Western troops will be able to stay in Germany only so 
long as the Germans wish it. And the final decision on Germany’s 
allegiance in the Cold War will lie with the Germans themselves. 

Too many people, particularly in the U S A, imagine that because the 
Germans suffered recently under Russian occupation and Communist 
administration it is impossible that they should join the Soviet camp of 
their own free will. It is true that the Germans would not side with 
Russia under any conditions which might in their opinion lead to incor- 
poration as a satellite into the Stalinist system. But, as the West grows 
stronger, Russia’s conditions for a German alliance will become less 
stringent. Twice in the past the Soviet Union has sought and won an 
alliance with right-wing German nationalism — with von Seeckt and with 
Hitler —- and unless the West takes the danger more seriously she may do 
so again. In the long run Russia holds very strong cards. She and she alone 
can offer national unity, and she would not hesitate, if necessary, to throw 
in the Polish provinces as well. Of almost equal importance, since it is a 
continuing offer to be withdrawn at will, Russia can tempt Germany with 
unlimited markets for industrial goods. The West can do so only at its own 
expense, unless it creates new markets in the under-developed areas by a 
drastic redistribution of purchasing power throughout the non-Stalinist 
world. 

It is natural that the Western statesmen who forsee these dangers should 
wish to integrate Western Germany into their own system before the 
Germans are able or willing to accept such Russian offers. But this policy 
of integration has a serious weakness: it lasts only so long as Germany 
remains divided. When Germany is once again united all the Federal 
Republic’s commitments to the West will need negotiating anew. What- 
ever the juridical position, 70,000,000 people cannot be bound by 
engagements accepted by only 46,000,000 of their number — and a simple 
majority of those 46,000,000 at that. Dr Adenauer himself has recently 
insisted on this point. This means that German unity may bring a rupture 
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of Germany’s ties with the West. Conversely, the more Germany is inte- 
grated into the Western system, the more reluctant the Western Powers 
will be to see Germany united — unless they have taken special pains to 
see that the Federal Republic’s commitments are such that at a later date 
a united Germany would freely choose to take them over. There are some 
who genuinely believe that if Western Germany is once tied to the 
Western system its people will quickly forget their hankering after national 
unity; the Federal Republic’s lack of interest in Berlin is cited in evidence. 
In my view, the opposite is the case. In Germany, nationalism tends to be 
a function of strength. The post-war indifference to national interests is 
solely the product of weakness and defeat. Already it is disappearing. 
The growing agitation about the Saar is only one example. Within a year 
or two, when Western Germany is stronger still, national unity will be the 
first and overriding aim of all its foreign policy. But that time is not yet 
come. The West should thus be grateful that Russia has chosen to play the 
card of German unity too early. Hatred and distrust of Soviet Russia ate 
still the dominant emotions in Western Germany. The Germans know 
they are not yet strong enough to stand up alone to Soviet Russia. They 
would not now accept unity at the cost of breaking their relations with the 
West. This feeling runs through all the German parties. Indeed, the Soviet 
Notes have compelled both Government and Opposition to define their 
attitude to unity more closely than they would have wished. Dr Adenauer 
could not;avoid upsetting France and America by stressing the provisional 
nature of E D C and the Contractural Agreement, and the Social Demo- 
crats had to disappoint many of their supporters by admitting that, 
though they oppose Dr Adenauer’s present policy, they do not really 
think German unity, as offered by the Russians, is a practical alternative. 
The fact is that there will never be a time when German unity on 
conditions acceptable to the Germans is so compatible with Western 
interests. In the first place the Germans themselves agree with us that 
unity would be unacceptable without the certainty of freedom before, 
during and after all-German elections. In the second place, they insist 
that any all-German government which emerged from such elections 
should be free to associate with the West in such a way as to guarantee its 
security against overthrow by Russian intervention. The only genuine 
disagreement between Adenauer and Schumacher is as to whether the 
security of a united Germany would, in the early stages, require a formal 
military alliance with the West. Thus, if the West tried serious negotiations 
with Russia for German unity, it will never need to adopt positions which 
forfeit the support of German opinion. Moreover, if by a miracle we thus 
achieved German unity now, we could be assured of making agreements 
with a united Germany which would stand the test of time. On the other 
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hand, the longer German unity is postponed the more our vested interest 
in the Federal Republic’s commitments will tend to separate our policy 
from the desires of the German people. At the present time German unity 
is so much more in our interest than in Russia’s that it should be placed 
at the head of our policy for Germany. It is the West which should be 
taking the offensive. Instead we find the Western Powers receiving the 
Soviet Notes with a shock of fright and edging towards negotiations with 
unconcealed grimaces of distaste. 

The explanation of this paradoxical behaviour is obvious enough. For 
two years now all the resources of Western diplomacy have been deployed 
to obtain an early German defence contribution through E DC. It is 
feared that unless E D C is ratified this year it may collapse for ever, 
taking with it the chance of any German defence contribution. So much 
time and labour have already been spent on it that those concerned can 
hardly contemplate its miscarriage. But apart from those professionally 
concerned in the negotiations there are few European statesmen who still 
believe that even if E D C comes to birth it will be able to fulfil the task 
for which it was conceived. Only heavy and insistent American pressure 
has pushed the negotiations so far as they have gone. They would not 
continue in the absence of such pressure. For the Governments of Western 
Europe, having accepted the principle of German rearmament only under 
American prompting, accepted E D C as the means of obtaining German 
rearmament only because France refused to consider any other. In the 
same way America put her weight behind E D C because it seemed the 
only way of realizing European federation. But now the French them- 
selves have lost faith in E D C. Originally envisaged as a tight federal 
framework, its sole purpose was to control a German defence contribution. 
By now it has been robbed of much of its federal character. But the con- 
clusive argument against E D C is that it can control Germany only if the 
other components are stronger. In practice France is the only other 
component worth considering. The Benelux countries are too weak and 
Italy would be as likely to side with Germany as with France; in any case 
it does not seem to be contemplated that Italian forces will serve in 
Germany or vice versa. Partly owing to her military commitments in 
Indo-China, France sees herself as already weaker in Europe than Western 
Germany, and ultimately she has to face the prospect of a united Germany 
with 70,000,000. Thus E D C, like the concept of a Continental com- 
munity as a whole, turns out to be an instrument by which Germany may 
control the Continent, instead of the other way round. 

Germany is the only European country in which support for the idea is 
growing. America seems, however, as enthusiastic as ever for a Continental 
federation. Behind this naive idealism lies a profound longing to withdraw 
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from European entanglements. A Continental federation is seen as a 
curdon sanitaire against Bolshevism, behind which American foreign policy 
can return to something like ‘normalcy’. In practice no country would 
suffer more than America if ever the dream came true. If Western Europe 
were dominated by Germany it would inevitably develop ‘Third Force’ 
tendencies, for Germany has at present few bonds of interest to link her 
with the Atlantic Community. America — and Britain — cannot hope to 
win Germany’s lasting co-operation by abandoning her in Western 
Europe. In fact the whole of current Western policy towards Germany 
and Europe is invalidated by the inevitable revival of German power. It 
is a tribute to British prestige that France should see the answer in 
Britain’s adherence to the Continental community as a full member. But 
Britain’s present commitments in Western Europe — unprecedented in 
political scope and material sacrifice — are strictly conditional on America 
being equally involved. Moreover, Britain could never go beyond the type 
of inter-governmental co-operation on which she has so firmly insisted. 
There is only one way of allaying France’s present fears and turning 
Germany into a permanent and peaceful member of the Western com- 
munity: Germany must be associated with the West through the only 
organization in which both Britain and America have a direct and vital 
interest — the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. This is the only frame- 
work wide enough to attract her — particularly when she is united — and 
strong enough to hold her; but it is doubtful whether even N A T O is yet 
strong enough to restrain a rearmed Germany. Fortunately the matter is 
not urgent. The Germans themselves do not at present want to be rearmed 
in any framework — nor will they until negotiations with Russia for German 
unity have either broken down or succeeded. In the meantime, the raising 
and arming of N A T O forces in Europe should be pushed a good deal 
further — particularly the arming of French forces — and the structure of 
NAT O should be more closely integrated. Britain should declare her 
readiness to consider organizing the SH APE forces along the lines 
suggested by E D C, and should do everything to win American agreement 


| to this. I do not suggest that Britain should declare herself opposed to 


E D C = only that she should not go out of her way to press or bribe the 
unwilling Continental goverments to force it through their parliaments. 
The signing of E D C, as distinct from its ratification, is an indispensable 
instrument in the West’s negotiations with Russia. If E D C is ratified 
Britain might suggest merging it with S H A P E and if, as is more likely, 


| ED C breaks down at some stage in the next six months, London should 


be ready with an alternative. A pause is in any case probable in the 
course of Western policy towards Germany. We must see to it that it is a 
creative pause. 





















































THE SOVIET ECONOMY 
By a Special Correspondent 


‘In 1920 the Russians had a job to keep themselves alive, they were 
starving. In 1926, they had got into a position that they could start 
planning for economic development. Between 1920 and 1926 there was 
the collectivization of agriculture in Russia.’* The student of Soviet 
affairs may be surprised to find such a misleading account of Soviet 
history in a recent publication of the United Nations. It is only one of 
many. In fact, collectivization, like economic planning, started in earnest 
only in 1929, after the period of limited liberalism had come to an end, 
the first Five Year Plan had been promulgated, and Stalin had opened 
the collectivization drive with his speech on agrarian policy. It was as a 
result of the serious mishandling of the peasants, in the course of collec- 
tivization, that in the early ’thirties Soviet Russia went through one of her 
worst periods of nation-wide famine. 

While twenty years after this event the historical facts can be presented 
accurately without too great difficulty, contemporary history is inter- 
preted far less easily. Many pitfalls are set by the Soviet authorities them- 
selves. This is particularly true of economic trends. The Soviet observer 
of Britain’s economy can obtain all relevant data at small expense in 
the annual issues of the Economic Survey and the White Papers on 
National Income and Expenditure, and the Balance of Payments. The 
additional study of some economic journals will provide all the critical 
comment that can be made on official policy. In the United States, most 
relevant economic information is made available twice a year, in the 
Economic Reports of the President. Not so in Russia. The closing stage 
of the New Economic Policy also saw the end of economic reporting in 
the Western sense of the term. It is true that once every year, at the 
anniversary of the Revolution, a high-ranking Soviet official gives an 
economic. progress report that is followed early in the new year by a 
Budget statement and a list of data on the fulfilment of the current Plan. 
But while the first Five Year Plan was a formidable document of several 
volumes, containing detailed information on the volume and value of 


* H. W. Singer, Development Projects as Part of National Development Programmes. 
Formulation and Economic Appraisal of Development Projects, Vol. 1. New York, 1951. 
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production, in the subsequent period covering four Five Year Plans 
this information has shrunk to little more than a bare list of targets 
expressed in percentages of an unknown base unit. 

It is seldom realized that the Soviet Union is the only major industrial 
country in the world for which, throughout the last two decades, prac- 
tically nothing has become known from official sources about such 
innocuous items as population statistics concerning sex or occupation; 
birth, death and infant mortality rates; farm, wholesale and_ retail 
prices; cost of living, nominal and real wages; health, housing and 
criminality; employment, unemployment and labour in camps. Con- 
sidering that, in the words of one of the leading Soviet statisticians, 
Lenin was the greatest connoisseur of statistics, this can only be regarded 
as a serious deviation from Lenin’s practice. The concealment of economic 
facts is, however, only one of the handicaps with which the student of 
Soviet affairs has to reckon. More serious are the many cases of manipula- 
tion and falsification which force him to spend months of search and 
research over matters for which other countries provide the answers 
readily in their annual economic reports and statistical yearbooks. To 
mention only a few of the most common distortions in Soviet statements: 
post-war data are officially compared, without adjustment, with those 
of a smaller pre-war territory; the former output of large-scale enter- 
prises is compared indiscriminately with the present output of all indus- 
trial enterprises; the increase of livestock in collectives is inflated by the 
transfer of herds from private to communal ownership, and the increase 
in output of manufactured foodstuffs is inflated by the shift from farm to 
factory production of meat and dairy produce; the former yield of crops, 
as harvested and taken home, is compared with the so-called biological 
yield, a phantom figure introduced in the bad years after the collectiviza- 
tion disaster, which inflates the real achievement by 25 per cent. or more. 

The worst distortions of all are found in statements relating to industrial 
production and national income. While unexplained discrepancies 
between the output of individual industrial goods, expressed in physical 
terms, and the alleged overall gross output and net national product, 
could clearly be discerned in the ’thirties, it has taken almost twenty 
years to establish the magnitude of this distortion. Here one has to con- 
sider a technical detail without which it is impossible to grasp the degree 
of falsification of which the reader of official Soviet statements has been a 
victim in the past. 

Soviet industrial production and national income are not given now- 
adays at current prices, but in volume, said to have been until recently 
expressed in constant prices of 1926-7. Before the first Five Year Plan 
was promulgated, the prices of industrial goods were relatively high, 


























while farm prices were low. As the price structure of the base year was 
applied to all index calculations throughout the period of four successive 
Five Year Plans, the indices of gross production and net national income 
were bound to show an upward bias. While this might have been unin- 
tentional at the outset, it could hardly escape the notice of Soviet planners 
and economists. Yet, for more than twenty years, they never felt the need 
of correcting the bias in their calculations. Nor was this all. Whenever a 
new industrial product or a new type of an old product became available, 
its current price was applied in all index calculations. Proof of this can 
be found in several official Soviet statements. In the supplement to the 
Plan for 1941, an official document that became available after the war, 
the changing character of the so-called ‘unchangeable’ prices of 1926-7 
is disclosed. The writings of two Soviet economists, Turetskii and Joffe, * 
also indicate that corrections of current prices have not always been 
applied where the volume of industrial production has been calculated. 
Finally, in recent issues of the official organ of the Planning Department 
some writers have condemned the ‘tendency of certain Ministries and 
enterprises to fulfil and over-fulfil the plan for gross output by producing 
an amount, in excess of the plan, of secondary kinds of products, less 
needed by the national economy’.f In other words, so as to reach their 
target, managers produce manufactured goods to which high prices are 
attached, rather than primary products which, owing to their low price, 
make a small contribution only to the planned target. 

This practice would have had no effect on the production index in a 
period of stable prices. In fact, from 1931 to 1948 Russia went through a 
period of unabated inflation which gave all statements on industrial 
production and national income an additional upward bias. Thus the 
impression of enormous expansion and prosperity was created while in 
fact throughout this period the standard of living of the Russian people 
was continuously depressed. In view of the wealth of evidence on the 
distortion of economic facts and figures, it seems surprising that some 
students of Soviet affairs stili maintain that in the systematic study of the 
Soviet press over many years they have come to the conclusion that 
Soviet figures are never falsified. t 

The rulers of Russia must be amused to see how they have succeeded 
in teaching Western observers to consider Soviet economics on their 


* Turetskii, Intra-Industrial Accumulations in the USSR. Moscow, 1948. Joffe, 
Planning of Industrial Production. Moscow, 1948. 

+ Drampyan-Fedotov, Planning of Gross Output of Industry in Comparable Prices. 
Moscow, 1952. Miroshnichenko, Planning of Industrial Production. Moscow, 1951. 
{t Baykov, ‘Industry and Agriculture in the USSR,’ The Political Quarterly. 
London, 1952. 
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own terms. It is rare for an analysis of Soviet trends to attribute to the 
data on Plan volume and achievement the low reliance they deserve. 
Yet it is obvious that Plan fulfilment, like failure, means little in itself. 
Last year’s failure to reach the target of the timber industry may mean 
that the target was pitched too high, that the supply of mechanical 
equipment was lacking, that forced labour was unable to work its quota, 
that pulp and lumber prices got out of gear, or that the means of statis- 
tical distortion were limited in this primary industry. Needless to say, 
none of these possible causes of failure appear in the official statement 
on the Plan. 

No conscientious critic would be permitted to judge Britain’s economic 
success or failure without considering her balance of payments and net 
industrial production, the consumption and income levels of her citizens, 
the wage level of her workers, and the price level of her products. None 
of these items are published regularly in Russia. Yet Western observers 
frequently feel satisfied when they have quoted certain figures on targets 
and fulfilment in roubles whose value is unknown to them, or in indices 
whose basis has been changed to an extent known only to those who were 
responsible for the change. All this does not mean that nothing reliable 
can be said about Soviet Russia’s economic position. No highly centra- 
lized planned economy can be operated without certain factual informa- 
tion being disseminated. Sometimes the truth emanates when Soviet 
propagandists are caught out by their own distortions. When food 
rationing was abolished after the war, Zverev, the Minister of Finance, 
announced ‘some’ price increases. But as a hundred million men and 
women had to know the legal prices in the shops, it had to be disclosed 
that, in fact, most retail prices were doubled and trebled. Thus, rationing 
by the purse took the place of rationing by administrative means. 

While gross production and national income can be construed for 
propaganda purposes, it is difficult to work a planned economy with 
distorted data on the production of individual basic commodities, or 
on prices and price relations. However, even here certain errors cannot 
be ruled out altogether. For instance, when the output of brown coal 
or low-grade iron ore increases, the total figure of all coal or ore output 
may well be misleading. Similarly, when the quality of consumer goods . 
changes, the prices may not be fully comparable. However, errors of this 
kind are usually of manageable proportions. When the production of 
the main industrial raw materials and finished goods is scrutinized, it 
provides an indication of the overall trend of production between the 
beginning of the first and the close of the fourth Five Year Plan. 

The official Soviet production index claims that industrial output is 
now twelve times as large as it was when the first Five Year Plan was 
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launched. Against this, the output of steel and of energy in various 
forms, on which the production of investment goods, armaments equip- 
ment and civilian consumer goods depends, has risen five to six times 
during the last twenty-three years. On the other hand, the output of 
secondary industries, which was negligible at the outset, has risen to a 
greater extent. By comparison, the production of foodstuffs and other 
farm produce has increased only by a very small measure. Allowing for 
these varying trends, it seems reasonable to assume that total net pro- 
duction has increased about four times between 1928 and 1951. Similarly, 
official Soviet estimates claim that the national income has increased 
more than ten times throughout the plan era. In fact, it is unlikely to 
have risen to much more than three times its pre-plan level. 

While these estimates are far more modest than those frequently 
reproduced on the basis of uncorrected official statements, they disclose 
a formidable development of Soviet industrial potential. They are based 
on the net production of the main industries, including farming, and 
they have been calculated from the limited amount of information 
available from official Soviet sources. With the help of a good deal of 
painstaking research, this material has been deflated of its price bias by 
Naum Jasny, a scholar of the highest integrity, and the results of his 
work have recently been published under the auspices of Stanford 
University.* They show that it is possible to pierce the dense curtain 
that separates West and East if every statistical item is scrutinized and 
if the limited data on output in physical terms, and the trend of prices 
and price relations, are taken as the main components of the analysis. 

Although the price mechanism does not play its conventional role in 
the Soviet Union, even a socialized economy cannot do entirely without 
it. Where price relations are distorted by government interference, free 
markets see to it that anomalies are mitigated, if not eliminated. That is 
why the ‘black’ and ‘grey’ kolkhoz retail markets, sometimes praised by 
exasperated Soviet officials as a desirable feature of socialized society, 
have again and again raised their ugly heads throughout the Plan era. 
Similar outlets have been found for raw materials and finished industrial 
goods, traded at times directly, outside the official channels, from industry 
to industry. The price structure, with all its distortions, is one of the most 
revealing features of the closely guarded secret of Soviet economic 
development. When considered as a source of information, it has of 
course to be borne in mind how unlike its Western counterpart it is. 
Where in the Western world prices exist, for one and the same com- 


* N. Jasny, The Soviet Economy during the Plan Era; The Soviet Price System; Soviet 
Prices of Producers’ Goods. Stanford, Cal., 1951 and 1952. 
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modity, at producer, wholesale and retail level, in the Soviet Union up 
to ten levels may take their place. Where in the Western world there are 
close relations between producer and consumer, and between farm and 
non-farm prices, there is a system of manipulated distortion in force in 
the Soviet Union. More than half the value of the alleged turnover of 
retail trade accrues in the form of a purchase tax which is, in fact, the 
main source of public revenue. While this tax more than doubles the 
price the consumer has to pay for his daily necessities, it is used to a 
large extent as a source of government subsidy towards the prices of 
capital goods. By 1950 all subsidies to industry and trade were said to 
have been eliminated, and in consequence the prices of producer goods 
were doubled. An analysis of the Budget suggests, however, that the 
world and the Soviet citizen have not been told the whole truth in this 
matter. The turnover tax, which used to supply three-fifths of the total 
revenue, still provides half of it, and government spénding on industry, 
trade and other sectors of the national economy absorbs approximately 
the same portion of total expenditure as before the State subsidy was 
said to have been abolished. This means that there is unlikely to have 
been any fundamental change in the system of subsidizing basic industries 
at the expense of the consumer. 

It would be entertaining to compare in detail the price policy in the 
modern welfare States of the West, where taxes are taken at a rapidly 
progressing rate from property and income and are used in large measure 
to cheapen the prices of daily necessities, with the price policy of the 
totalitarian State that claims to be the workers’ paradise. Suffice it to 
say that in the Soviet Union the most unjust form of indirect taxation is 
maintained and the most unsocial use made of it. The result is what one 
would expect from such a system. While in the Western world the pur- 
chasing power of consumers’ incomes is relatively high and tends to 
rise, in the Soviet Union it is low by all standards. Whether compared 
with the prices of consumer goods exclusive of turnover tax, or with 


| producer prices exclusive of subsidies, wages are low in Soviet Russia. 


During the last two decades or so, retail prices have been allowed to 
rise approximately twice as fast as wages, and wages in turn have been 
fixed at a level that is twice as high as the price level for industrial pro- 
ducer goods. The prices of farm products also oscillate around this low 
level, but as the food producer, throughout most of the plan era, has 
been able to profit from the disequilibrium between supply and demand, 
total farm income has been nearer the level of industrial wages than 
would appear from the trend of official farm prices. 

Recently much publicity has been given to the reduction of retail 
prices in the Soviet Union, and the impression has been created that, 
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contrary to the inflationary trends and rising costs of living in the Western 
world, the standard of living is improving steadily. To put this picture 
into proper perspective, it seems worth recalling briefly the history of 
Soviet prices. Between the start of the first Five Year Plan and the out- 
break of war, retail prices had risen twelve times, while wages had 
increased six times, and prices of producer goods less than three times. 
Thus, an inducement was given to a process of industrialization that was 
paid out of the pockets of a rapidly growing industrial and a slowly 
declining village proletariat. During the war, there was a nominal wage 
and price stop, but in fact prices of scarce foodstuffs and other consumer 
goods rose tenfold in the open market, while simultaneously wages 
increased little, and producer prices of armaments and equipment were 
reduced. In the autumn of 1946, in anticipation of the end of rationing, 
retail prices were doubled and trebled, while wage rates were raised by 
approximately go per cent. Thus the standard of living was reduced 
once again. A year later, war-time savings were devalued by a drastic 
monetary reform. 

In 1948 the first cut in retail prices was decreed. As it affected mainly 
alcoholic drinks and caviare, it was of little benefit to the ordinary citizen 
of the Soviet Union. Thereafter, more drastic price reductions were 
ordered every spring, affecting mainly foodstuffs, but at times also some 
textiles, footwear and household goods, ranging on an average from 
10 to 20 per cent. each year. Simultaneously, wages were kept stable or 
reduced somewhat, while producer prices were first raised and later 
lowered in a rather arbitrary fashion. The price ratio between such 
important basic materials as coal and steel changed so drastically from 
one year to another that the altered cost structure of these industries 
can have been corrected only by substantial government grants. 

Before the end of the fourth Five Year Plan, the so-called ‘unchange- 
able’ prices of 1926-7, as well as the current prices, had become so unreal, 
and planning had become so chaotic, that a major decision seemed 
necessary to restore price relations to something resembling their pre-war 
pattern. The price basis of 1926-7 was given up and, after two years of 


uncertainty during which it was apparently impossible to announce, | 


for the new Five Year Plan period, the production target of a single 
industry, the revised price structure as of January Ist, 1952, was chosen 
as the basis of future planning. For some time to come, the break in the 
statistical series will make the analysis of Soviet economic trends entirely 
dependent upon statements of production in physical terms and upon 
the analysis of price developments at producer and consumer levels. 

The outcome of the retail price changes is a substantial alignment of 
prices, and price ratios, but compared with the time before the start of 
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the first Five Year Plan, wages are still twice, and retail prices even three 
times, as high as the prices of producer goods. While this price schedule 
continues on the whole to foster industrialization, investment and rearma- 
ment, there are strange deviations from the general pattern which counter- 
act this trend. This is understandable in a country in which the principles 
underlying any profit-and-loss accounting find their way only slowly into 
planning and administration. Labour-saving devices exist side by side 
with the waste of labour which in an economy run at low wage levels 
is bound to persist. The Soviet authorities have yet to discover that 
high wage rates provide a strong inducement to saving labour and raising 
productivity. 

The pattern of production is broadly in line with what the official 
price policy was intended to achieve. The pace of industrialization, so 
greatly fostered over many years by a policy of subsidies for capital goods, 
has been momentous indeed. At the outbreak of war, when twelve years 
of planning were brought to an end by the German invasion, industrial 
output had more than trebled. The emphasis had been clearly on the 
production of industrial raw materials and capital goods, of which almost 
five times as much was produced as before the Five Year Plan was 
launched. In comparison, the output of industrial consumer goods had 
hardly trebled in more than ten years, during which the urban popula- 
tion had risen from some thirty to almost sixty million. At the same time, 
farm production barely kept pace with the increase in population. 

Throughout the plan era, the farming industry has been the problem 
child of Mother Russia. Hardly recovered from the ravages of the first 
World War and the upheaval caused by the redistribution of the land of 
the gentry, it was reduced to a state of perpetual uncertainty through 
nationalization of the land and collectivization of farming. While these 
were thought to be the cure for all capitalist ambitions in the rural areas, 
they spread the germ of lethargy and destroyed public responsibility 
and private initiative in the countryside. The disaster was so great that 
even manipulated statistics could not disguise it. Crop yields fell to four- 
fifths of those recorded in Czarist Russia, while the cattle and pig popula- 
tion declined in less than five years by more than one third and one- 
half, respectively. At the outbreak of the Second World War, neither 
plant nor animal production had risen substantially above pre-Plan level, 
and only through the mechanization of farming could some land under 
fodder crops be set free to meet the requirements of a steadily increasing 
population. 

The war brought great losses to the Soviet economy, primarily to plant 
capacity and industrial output; but the end of the war also brought 
compensation in the form of relief and reparations, territorial and indus- 
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trial aggrandizement. In spite of these gains, recovery was slow and the 
adjustment was painful. By 1948, the pre-war level of output had been 
reached. Since then industrial expansion has made further progress. 
By 1950, the targets planned in the pre-war territory for 1942 had mostly 
been reached and in some cases surpassed. While Soviet claims that 
industrial output doubled in the last ten years are a statistical fabrication, 
by the end of last year net industrial output must have been 30 per cent. 
higher than in 1940, and that means almost five times as large as in 
1928. No doubt the industries of the newly acquired territories and the 
industrial skill of their workers contributed a disproportionately large 
share of the industrial output of the Soviet Union inside her new frontiers. 
The Soviet conquest may have deprived the former enemy and allied 
countries of Eastern Europe of as much accumulated wealth and current 
output as was added to the economies of Western Europe through 
American aid under the Marshall Plan. But although these outside con- 
tributions were of substantial help, the domestic achievements of the | 
Soviet economy were nevertheless impressive. 

Even more than in the past, the emphasis has been on the output of 
producer goods whose share may have risen from 40 per cent. in 1928 | T@M% 
to 50 per cent. in 1940 and 60 per cent. in 1951. While coal and steel | 


production have risen by approximately 70 per cent. during the last of tl 
decade, the increase in oil output has been more modest. Other sources | #0" 
of energy have been developed all the more vigorously, and electric | ©" 
power is now available at more than twice its pre-war volume. How clov 
serious is the lack of petrol is indicated by the fact that electrically | 9*° 
driven farm machines, although impractical and unprofitable, 7 eats 
propagated throughout the Soviet Union. higt 
The effect which emphasis on capital equipment must have had on the the | 
standard of living can be grasped from the fact that during the Plan era ie 
the urban population has increased from little more than thirty to| ™& 
approximately ninety million, and the non-agricultural labour force | ©U™ 
has grown from little more than ten to approximately forty million | - 
we 


(whether this includes or excludes forced labour in camps, it is difficult 
to say). To cater for the greatly increased demand of the industrial | 8° 


population, the domestic production of such consumer goods as textiles | ™ t 
and shoes has been raised by as little as 20 per cent. throughout the last lecti 
decade, and the output of foodstuffs is unlikely to have surpassed its W 
pre-war level. Some consumer goods have been imported in recent years _ 

e 


from Russia’s Western neighbours, but the daily necessities of the working 
people are not yet satisfied beyond the low levels prevailing before the } POP" 
last war and in Czarist times. The overall result of recent price changes folk 
has been an improvement in the standard of living of the industrial Uni 
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workers beyond the deplorably low level reached after the derationing 
of food and the monetary reform of 1947. On the other hand, it has been 
no more than a return to the status the worker had reached at the out- 
break of war. Real wages of industrial workers are unlikely to amount to 
more than two-thirds of what they were when the first Five Year Plan 
was set in motion. Of the total national product, at least half consists of 
investment in capital industries and production of a military character. 
At this rate of public spending, the level of income and the standard of 
living of the working people in town and country are bound to be low. 

ely large In these circumstances, in spite of the price reduction announced on 
frontiers. | the eve of the Economic Conference held in Moscow before Easter, the 
id allied | Russian worker still has to labour almost four times as much as his 
counterpart in this country if he wants to eat as well as the British worker. 
In fact, as in the past, he eats far less well: a bulky diet, four-fifths of 
which consists of bread, potatoes and other starchy foods. He is clad 
mostly in cheap cotton cloth, and housed in a dwelling that provides 
only a fraction of the average space available in Western countries and 
utput of | would be considered quite intolerable by many in this country. The 
in 1928 | Tange of real incomes and thus of living standards is vastly greater than 
in the West, where average standards are on the whole representative 
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the last | of the conditions under which an overwhelming majority of the popula- 
’ sources 
electric | 4 at best ten times as much as a bus conductor, in Russia a circus 
ec. How| Clown would be in that position. On the other hand, unskilled labourers 
ctrically are well below, and high-ranking functionaries of the Party and adminis- 
sle. are | tration, well above that level. The relatively low rates of turnover tax on 
; high-quality and luxury goods, such as silk, caviare and liquor, add to 
Jon the | the differentiation in living standards. 
Jan era How far the output of consumer goods has lagged behind require- 
1irty to | ments can be gauged from the fact that the total increase in population 
r force “uring the Plan era, amounting to some fifty million people, had to be 
million | 2bsorbed in industrial areas. As the requirements of these new town 


difficult | dwellers in housing, clothing and even feeding have been considerably 
dustrial | gteater and costlier than those of the rural population, living standards 
in the villages must also be well below the level reached before the col- 
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the last | lectivization drive started in 1929. 

sed itt When the impressive achievements of Soviet industry are quoted, it is 
it years often forgotten that one-half of Russia’s society is still of a rural character. 
vorking The farm population continues to outnumber slightly the industrial 
ore the | Population, and the territories seized at the end of the war added country 
hanges folk rather than town dwellers to the growing population of the Soviet 
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tive, the status of the Soviet economy and the Soviet citizen cannot be 
fully understood without an account of the role that the rural economy 
continues to play in this youngest of industrial Powers. 

The rural areas of Soviet Russia had not yet recovered from the shock 
of collectivization when the invading enemy depleted the farm industry 
of a substantial part of its resources. By the end of the war, once again 
livestock herds were greatly reduced, cattle by one-fifth and pigs by 
two-thirds of their pre-war numbers. As crops were also reduced by one- 
third, the diet of the Russian consumer was not only poor in its composi- 
tion, but insufficient in quantity. Whilst food was scarce, the villagers 
made a good deal of money in the ‘grey’ and ‘black’ markets, but the 


monetary reform of 1947 took most of these earnings away, and since f 


then the balance has changed once again slightly in favour of the 
industrial worker. Thus rural living standards have declined in recent 
years. But more important is the fact that once again life has become 
uncertain in the villages. During the war, when controls were slackening, 
many members of collective farms concentrated their labour on their 
private plots rather than on the land of the collective. Some even suc- 
ceeded in acquiring additional private land of their own. Unconfirmed 
reports have it that the Soviet authorities allowed villagers to believe 
that at the end of the war collectivized farms might be returned to private 
ownership. It must have been a ghastly awakening from such dreams 
when through the tightening of controls the private initiative of enter- 
prising kolkhoz members was restricted, and through the concentration 
of collectives their numbers were reduced and their bureaucracies 
strengthened. The recent migration from the rural areas into industry, 
which has surpassed government planning and official expectation by 
several million, may be taken as a sign of the frustration that has grown 
in the villages during the last five years. 

The picture that can be drawn from the scanty and often misleading 
information obtainable from Soviet sources is thus complex in the extreme. 
It hardly fits the pattern of those who like to think of the Soviet Union 
as the mightiest Power on earth, or alternatively as a country riddled 
with economic and social troubles. In fact, it is a country that shows 
great strengths and weaknesses side by side. To measure them in com- 
parison with the outside world is rendered almost impossible by many 
imponderables. 

The strategist will record that there are obvious bottlenecks in impor- 
tant raw materials and equipment, and that the output of industrial 
goods per head of population is still far below the levels reached in 
Western Europe and North America. A steel output twice as large as in 
this country provides each Soviet citizen with only half as much equip- 
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ment as is available in Britain. Against this, it must be remembered that 
Germany, with half as much steel as Soviet Russia has to-day, overran 
most of the European Continent and held it occupied for five long years. 
The striking power of Soviet Russia is even greater than would appear 
from this comparison. 

As living standards are low, and will remain so in the foreseeable 
future, the share of capital goods readily available to the Soviet authori- 
ties is considerably larger than in any country of the West. Some portion 
of this reserve may be used in the course of an economic drive into Europe 
or South-East Asia. Without causing any further decline of living stan- 
dards it may also be readily available for any localized war which Russia 
may choose to support. The only purpose for which it is unlikely to be 
utilized is a substantial increase in the standard of living of the Russian 
people. For once they reach beyond the bare minimum level to which 
they have been accustomed for so many years, they may be loath to 
accept any reduction necessitated by further rearmament or military 
adventures. 

While there is certainly much scope for economic expansion, the pro- 
duction targets set by Stalin for 1960, or after, are ambitious even by 
Soviet standards. An annual rate of increase amounting to some twenty 
million tons of coal and four million tons each of steel and oil, is not 
easily achieved in a country which has been under strain for some con- 
siderable time. However, industrial output is not the only means by which 
the Soviet Union can hope to rival Western influence in Europe and 
Asia. Psychological forces are relied upon where economic or military 
resources may be insufficient, and their use is closely concerted with the 
display of economic power. It is beyond the means of an economic 
analysis to measure these forces, but they cannot be ignored in any 
overall appraisal of the ever-changing pattern of strength and weakness 
in the Soviet Union. 
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THE SOVIET REVIEWS 
Harry Taylor 


‘To the strains of the waltz “On the Hillocks of Manchuria” he whirled 
her around until she screamed with pleasure.’ The Estonian farmer’s 
daughter and the visiting Russian surveyor have earned their little enjoy- 
ment. ‘The harvest is all in, we have settled our accounts with the State, 
there is peace in our hearts,’ and now, where the carbide lamps blaze 
down on Party slogans and portraits of ‘the leaders’, after just a few 
short speeches we can dance our story to a lovely close. To the Russian 
the surroundings are unfamiliar —- the Estonian dances, the lads in their 
white stockings, the girls wearing wide bright-coloured skirts and brooches 
big as saucers, the unreadable slogans. He cannot get used to sauerkraut 
and blackpuddings. But he feels himself at home. 


What was important was that his neighbours had strong, work-coarsened 
hands. What was important was that they were thinking about how to 
obtain an even bigger harvest next year. ... What was important was that 
they were thinking the thoughts of Kolkhoz members throughout the 
length and breadth of the Union. They were thinking of their new life, 
fervently thanking the Party for showing them the right road. 


Yes, Nikitin is at home among these new members of the Soviet family; 
and he has a big-brotherly word for everyone. ‘You’re a good boss, but 
your Party line is wobbly,’ he tells the Kolkhoz chairman, symbolically 
or fortuitously called Kolk. Then there is old Luik, who had ‘frozen 
on to’ the land which the Soviet liberators gave him, and would not 
join the Kolkhoz. Kolk, in his wobbly way, had tried threats. ‘If you 
don’t join, we'll pitch you in the marshes.’ The Russian, combining 
business with pleasure, spends a few minutes eloquently converting him. 
Old Luik had lived all his life in these parts, but now he was estranged 
from his neighbours; he might as well be a foreigner. What could he 
find to talk about to his old friends? About how much milk his cow gave? 
There would be 130 cows in the new sheds of the Kolkhoz next year. 
How many gooseberries there were on his four bushes? The Kolkhoz 
had two hectares of gooseberry bushes. . . . The hillocks of Manchuria 
momentarily charm the eye skimming the smooth dead paragraphs ef 
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Star for April 1952. Perhaps the reviewer’s amusement is disproportionate, 
unhealthy. Perhaps his reactions to this harmless fifteen-page absurdity 
The Surveyor show him to be in the grip of those occupational diseases 
which plague from time to time most ‘hostile’, that is to say non-Com- 
munist, students of Soviet periodical literature: the facile sneer, the 
feverish search for give-aways, the temptation to make something out of 
nothing. The smugness, the anxious evasion of difficult questions, the 
vacuity of Soviet writing is to blame. The hostile critic, of course, ‘hates 
and despises the Soviet people.’ So, according to Zhdanov, did Zosh- 
chenko, one of their favourite writers. It is very difficult not to dislike 
the ‘Soviet people’ portrayed in Soviet magazines. Fortunately, it is 
also quite impossible to believe in them. 

The collective farmers, between harvest festivals and the visits of the 
itinerant film show, can spend their leisure at home or in the ‘Red 
Corner’. There, when they tire of gazing at the pictures of the leaders, 
they may pick up Star and read about—themselves? Their hands are 
work-coarsened and they hope for better harvests, yes. But are their 
thoughts bounded by the slogans on the wall? Is nothing needed for their 
happiness except backbreaking work to make the slogans come true? 
Do they express themselves only in the language of the wall-newspaper ? 
It is the intention of the Party that these things should be so. In obedience 
to the Soviet esthetic, which demands that ‘socialist realism’ should be 
combined with ‘revolutionary romanticism’, the Soviet writer depicts as 


| typical not what is to-day, but what is to be to-morrow. His work is 
part of the educational programme to make the dream come true. But 


his work will be ineffectual unless it is interesting and at bottom truthful. 
These are qualities which disappeared from Soviet imaginative literature 
with the mature novels of Leonov, Fedin and Sholokhov. This is the 
dilemma of the Soviet novelist and short story writer. It is as though 
Soviet criticism had adopted Schopenhauer’s axiom that whatever 
happens to a man is in his character. Whatever the Soviet writer intro- 
duces into the experience of his hero - worker, collective farmer, intel- 
lectual, soldier - is jealously scrutinized, and condemned if it is not in 
the nature of the Worker, Collective Farmer, Intellectual, Soldier of 
the slogans. Take for instance Mandzhura, hero of Vladimer Belyaev’s 
The Old Fortress, reviewed in the same issue of Star. Mandzhura is typical 
of ‘that generation of Soviet people whose outlook was formed in the 
first years of the establishment of Soviet power’. He is ‘a typical repre- 
sentative of the first generation of Soviet intellectuals which sprang out 
of the working class’. The reader therefore finds incomprehensible an 
episode in Mandzhura’s boyhood, when he stole some spoons and 
suffered shame, doubt, and fear of discovery. 
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It is even more difficult to believe that Mandzhura, who even in childhood 
thought it disgraceful to walk on the street where the sons of the Nepmen 
disported themselves, who all his life felt such a sincere contempt for idlers, 
could be infatuated with the spoilt, affected, blasé lady Angelica, daughter 
of an old [i.e. pre-revolutionary] expert, the wrecker Andrykhevich. The 
Mandzhura who enchanted the reader with his intolerance of pretty souls 
could only have ridiculed cruelly this girl who was mad about the Charles- 
ton and the horoscopes of the great, . . . 
In the correspondence columns of the literary journals the more zealous 
members of the reading public join in denouncing any distortion of the 
ideal. In February’s Star a fitter complained about a story which that 
journal had published a few months before about ‘the attitude of the 
workers, old and young, to production, the work of the technical intel- 
ligentsia, the ties between science and production, and finally the work 
of the Party in regulating the relationships which arise in the process of 
production’. The fitter was annoyed because the story began ‘explo- 
sively’ with a fire at the bench of the Stakhanovite hero. ‘Such accidents 
of course happen, but they happen to technically illiterate, slovenly and 
as a rule careless people.’ These critics should take a warning from Soviet 
children’s literature, in which the ideal child, the wise and well-behaved 
little prig, reigns unchallenged, and as his elders have begun to realize, 
unreadable. Crocodile in February had something to say about boys in 
stories who were too good to fight or tear their clothes, too good to be 
true. One cartoon bore the caption - ‘Have an apple, boy.’ ‘Can’t, I’m 
out of a children’s book and I only eat fish oil.’ The boy who only eats 
fish oil is father to the man who could not conceivably fall for a silly 
girl, or have a fire at his bench. Crocodile mentioned with sympathy 
another child, whom it is less easy to imagine developing into the ideal 
Soviet citizen of the adult’s story books. An officious grown-up crushes 
with a heavy patriotic moral a child’s enjoyment of a fable about mice. 
‘Mice are vermin and we must struggle with them.’ ‘Let Pussy struggle 
with them, I can’t even catch them.’ 

The traits of Soviet man, whom the hero of Soviet fiction must typify, 
have been often and exhaustively described. Absolute devotion to the 
cause of Communism, the toilers and their government, a boundless 
capacity for self-denying toil, physical and moral courage, humane and 
considerate behaviour towards his brothers in the struggle, unflagging 
hatred for the foe, are the main ingredients of this stark abstraction. In 
almost any issue of any important literary journal there will be a lengthy 
article, wheezing under the weight of Stalin’s literary obiter dicta, on this 
theme. If you prefer your sermons couched in an archaic and colourful 
style, you will find the same theme developed from time to time in The 
Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, with the assurance that the qualities 
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of Soviet man, even unto implacable hatred of the foe - the warmonger, 
the Anglo-American enslaver, the Vatican — are those which the Church 
exists to inculcate. Two events, superficially unrelated, combined to 
lend the stale theme an air, of topicality during the past few months. 
A. Gurvich, by a strange oversight, was allowed to publish in New World 
for September 1951 an article called “The Power of Positive Example’, 
and the revised edition of Fadeev’s Young Guard was released, Gurvich 
was one of the ‘homeless cosmopolitans’ whose bestial conspiracy to 
sabotage all that is best in the Soviet arts, and particularly the patriotic 
plays written by the leading members of the Soviet Writers’ Union, was 
uncovered early in 1948. The cosmopolitans were mostly men of the 
theatre, and mostly Jewish (‘people without kith or kin’). They were 
excessively concerned with professional standards — ‘patriotism is not 
enough’ might have been their motto, Gurvich’s bugbear was the mono- 
lithic Soviet hero. He wanted to see the hero’s character revealed in 
interior debate, the struggle between opposing tendencies in himself. 
His plea for greater psychological subtlety was indignantly condemned 
as a ‘cult of Hamletism’, ‘kow-towing before the bourgeois West’. Now, 
more than three years later, Gurvich was apparently the first of the 
cosmopolitans to re-emerge. His laboured pretentious article might be 
taken as a grudging act of amendment or as a contumacious gesture. 
Baldly stated, his argument was that the convincing positive hero was 
practically non-existent in classical Russian literature, that in fact only 
socialism made possible his emergence in reality and hence his portrayal 
in fiction, and that even Soviet literature had few ‘powerful examples’ to 
its credit. His exaggerated praise of these few slighted by implication 
the powerful enemies whom he ignored. Official criticism had no doubt 
that he was up to his old tricks and pounced to scotch him. Numerous 
restatements of the official doctrine followed. L. Timofeev in his ‘Positive 
Hero of Soviet Literature’ (New World for January), and ‘Socialist 
Realism’ (October for April), showed that the Soviet publicscannot have 
too much of a good thing and that as a corollary one can sell what is 


' essentially the same article to two journals simultaneously. Alas, there is 


} 


nothing in the least original in Timofeev’s views. If we quote him, it is 
because we are bound in reviewing the Soviet reviews to seek above all 
the ‘typical’. 


The only Party in the history of mankind whose interests and aims are the 
highest expression of the interests of all toilers, the highest embodiment 
of humanity and universal humanity (sic) gives the zsthetic ideal of art 
and life such a rich content as could not exist in any other epoch. In the 
persons of Lenin and Stalin the esthetic ideal finds its highest expression. 
In the light of this basic determinary principle of Communist zsthetics all 
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sides of life embraced by the zsthetic codex receive a new sense and a new 

content. 

The machine pumps on, its jerky gushings flood fourteen pages of October. 
Here Tolstoy is put in his place - ‘We can speak only of the elemental 
dialecticism of Tolstoy, of reflection by the artist of the dialectic of the 
living process irrespective of the profundity of his own understanding of 
that process.’ There we are reminded that ‘only by surrendering itself to 
society can the personality reveal all its possibilities’. In the midst of it 
all we encounter the ‘typology of Soviet people’. “Typology’ (tipologia) is 
in fact a grand word for an enumeration of stations in life. At the summit 
of the hierarchy stands ‘the type of the Communist, creator of a new 
life, and above all the visage and image of the leader who leads the 
toiling masses of all mankind to peace and joy’. 

In his New World article Timofeev again insists on ‘the endless variety 
in the treatment of the positive hero’ which the ‘richness of socialist 
reality’ makes possible, perhaps remembering Gurvich’s old charges of 
monotony; the positive hero is above all 

a patriot guided in his behaviour and in his demands on life by a socialist 
ideal, entirely devoted to the Party, the Motherland, the people, ready for 
feats of valour in work or war on their behalf. It is these qualities which 
nurture in him a creative attitude to labour, thorough-going democratism, 
the capacity to overcome all and any obstacles on the path to the appointed 
goal, optimism and staunchness, the feeling of comradeship, sobriety of 
thought and passion in his aspirations forward — all that could be de- 
veloped in a man living and struggling under the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party. 


How well the circularity of his expressions reflects the nullity of his 
thought. Socialism begets a new and loftier humanity, but the final 
metamorphosis is not yet. 


/ 


The problem of personality is one of the major problems of the social 
process, the-meaning of which in the last resort is the liberation of man, the 
creation of that ‘human human being’ who can attain his full develop- 
ment only in the epoch of Communism. 


Even the Leader is only Soviet Man Mark I. | 

Fadeev’s Young Guard, a neat and at times moving novel about the 
resistance and martyrdom of a komsomol group in the German-occupied 
Ukraine, first appeared in 1945. It enjoyed genuine popularity as well 
as official approval, and its sales ran into millions. In December 1947 
Pravda pointed out ‘certain departures from the vital truth of Soviet 
actuality’ which detracted from the value of the book. The most serious 
shortcoming was the omission of ‘the most important factor characterizing 
the life, growth and work of the Komsomol movement - that is the 
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role of the Party as guide and educator’. Individual Bolshevik members 
of the underground appeared in the novel, but not ‘the Bolshevik under- 
ground management, the Bolshevik organization.’ Even the individual 
Bolsheviks were people who in actual fact could not have created such 
an organization. Their behaviour under interrogation was heroic, they 
went to their death like men, but in the most important thing, the 
organization of resistance, they showed themselves incompetent, inex- 
perienced and sometimes even unintelligent. ‘Unintentionally the author 
had distorted the picture: the activities of a close-knit Komsomol group 
were contrasted with the helpless efforts of individual Bolsheviks to 
organize a Bolshevik underground.’ Another complaint was that, the 
pages devoted to the retreat of the Red Army from the Donbass incor- 
rectly described the evacuation. 


The author lent all the power of his artistic gift exclusively to the por- 
trayal of panic. While in reality the Soviet people in the mass was revealing 
remarkable restraint and steadiness, while the Party was everywhere 
and in all things organizing and directing, in the novel we are given the 
picture as it appeared to the superficial gaze of an individual, which could 
not discern the general historical trend of events. 


Finally the Army was very casually and vaguely described, while the 
portrait of a Soviet general looked like a caricature. The author was 
reminded of ‘the profound and intimate connection between the truth of 
life and the truth of art’, and of ‘the wrongness of substituting the for- 
tuitous and uncharacteristic for the typical and essential’. 

Four years after Pravda’s criticism, the emended version of The Young 
Guard appeared. The reviews in Bolshevik No. 1, and the February number 
of New World show how drastically Fadeev has revised his book. 


Relying on previously unknown materials, connected chiefly with the under- 
ground operations of the Communists, the author has in full agreement 
with the facts recreated a broad picture of the struggle which the under- 
ground district committee of the Party organized and directed according to 
plan. 


The young martyrs have dwindled into ‘the immediate assistants of their 
elder comrades’. (The relationship of the Komsomol to the Party is 
usually thus defined.) The worker Lyutikov, a minor figure in the first 
edition, now occupies the centre of the stage. He ‘actually organized and 
inspired The Young Guard’. ‘Describing the scope of his strictly conspira- 
torial activities the author writes that it became possible to understand 
these activities only several years after the events described in the novel.’ 
Fadeev’s new hero might be modelled on Stalin, as played by Diki or 
Gelovani in The Battle of Stalingrad or The Fall of Berlin. “This no longer 


young man, taciturn, at first glance slow in his movements, concealed 
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within himself inexhaustible sources of energy, strength of will, and 
staying power.’ “The role of Lyutikov and the underground Party com- 
mittee which he heads in creating and directing The Young Guard’ is 
depicted in the old Bolshevik’s meetings with his young comrades, when 
he ‘reminds them of the glorious traditions of the revolutionary struggle 
in the Donbass, teaches them the rules of conspiracy, warns them against 
impetuosity, urges vigilance’. With every word and every deed he strives 
to confirm in the Komsomols the certainty of the invincibility of a people 
led by the Bolshevik Party . . . “We must make everyone of our people 
understand that the Party stands behind all our deeds” . . . On the direct 
instructions of Lyutikov’ the Komsomols carry out all their subversive 
activities. 

New chapters describe how the evacuation of the Donbass was carried 
out ‘in an organized fashion and according to plan’, and give an accurate 
account of the partisan movement, emphasizing its close ties with the 
Army. The novel, however, still has interesting faults. 


In the first edition Olef Koshevoi (one of the Komsomol heroes) under 
interrogation in a Fascist cell makes a speech which would be more 
appropriate to a skilled Party leader [than to a 16-year-old boy]. In the 
new edition of the novel Lyutikov makes the same speech almost with- 
out change. Naturally, the question arises: why did the author not change 
the speech in accordance with the individual peculiarities of Lyutikov? 


But Lyutikov is 2 skilled Party leader - why should not the general rule 
forbidding the substitution of the individual for the typical apply here? 
‘Naturally, the question arises’ whether the real objection is not that 
Fadeev’s tactlessness betrays the artificiality of his improvements. 

The Young Guard was probably the most important novel published in 
the Soviet Union since the German invasion. It lacked the depth and 
subtlety of Irwin Shiw’s The Young Lions, but it had the same truthful 
ring. The simple, stirring tale of the Ukrainian children tortured and 
executed by the Germans caught the imagination of the Russian people 
because it was about their war. Now the Party’s jealous determination 
to loom visibly ‘behind all our deeds’, always firmly and effectively in 
control of the situation even where the uninstructed eye sees chaos and 
collapse, has turned it into a book about the Party’s war. Perhaps uneasy 
memories of ancient conflicts, the friction between Party and Komsomol 
when the youth organization enjoyed a measure of autonomy, the 
Party’s difficulties in reducing the wild anarchic partisans to discipline 
in the early years of the regime, as well as the mania for self-advertise- 
ment, influenced the Party leaders when they commissioned an improved 
edition. But the earlier image of Olef Koshevoi, spontaneously heroic 
and loyal without benefit of agitation, was, one might think, a surer 
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source of patriotic inspiration than the wonderful automaton wound up 
by the Party’s ubiquitous arm. 
Timofeev in his New World article referred to the positive heroes of 
the past and their treatment in the Soviet historical novel. 
The Soviet historical novel does not portray people of the past as vehicles 
of socialist consciousness, offering a direct example of behaviour to the 
modern reader, but accurately reflecting the historical facts it selects than 
from the visual angle of contemporary interests. 
This is equally true of Soviet history. As the Soviet Union progresses the 
shifting reflections of the past provide some fascinating optical effects. 
There have always been for the Bolsheviks two Russias, Mother Russia 
and Step-mother Russia. Sometimes their images blur and fuse. They 
are seldom nowadays as distinct and sharply contradictory as they were 
for Lenin. There is no likelihood of a final merger, as yet, but the affairs 
of the two ladies become increasingly entangled. There is, for instance, 
the strange case of Tsarist colonial policy, and the theory of the lesser 
evil which may not have been an evil at all. See The ( Twentieth Century 
for June 1951.) And recently another dark passage in the maternal past 
has been re-examined. A certain continuity between Tsarist and Soviet 
foreign policy in the Far East is probably obvious to most educated 
Asians. It has become necessary to re-evaluate the Far Eastern policy 
of the Tsars; the process is not easy. Times, and minds, have changed 
since Lenin rejoiced in progressive bourgeois imperialist Japan’s victory 
over backward autocratic imperialist Russia in 1905, changed so radically 
that Stalin greeted VJ Day rejoicing that the Russian people had at 
last made good this national humiliation. Still, it is difficult to know 
what to make of the facts which would have sprung first to Lenin’s 
mind — the annexation of the Liao-Tung Peninsula, the activities of 
Count Witte and Prince Ukhtomsky, the Russo-Chinese Bank, the Yalu 
River timber concession, General Linevich’s relief of Peking from the 
Boxer rebels. .. . For the time being, these topics are left out of con- 
sideration. It will surprise no one to learn that the determining factor in 
Russian Far Eastern policy in the nineteenth century was national 
self-defence against - the United States. P.I. Kabanov, reviewing in 
Questions History for March a new history of nineteenth-century Russia 
for high schools, complained of its inadequate treatment of Far Eastern 
questions. He approached the problem thus: ‘After the defeat of counter 
revolution and intervention the Soviet Far East from Chukotka to 
Vladivostok became an advance post of the mighty Socialist Power . . .’ 
(the unanswerable objective justification). 
Bourgeois historians, especially those of Britain and America, falsify the 
history of the Far East, slanderously portraying Russia as the chief 
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aggressor and trying to gloss over the predatory policy of the USA and 

Britain towards the Russia and the peoples of Asia. 
(Theory of the lesser evil). In Kabanov’s view ‘Far Eastern problems are 
in the broad sense Pacific problems’, so that it is necessary to consider in 
particular: (i) American aggression against Russian possessions in America 
and North-East Asia which belonged to Russia ‘from of old’; and (ii) Sino- 
Russian relations, reduced to ‘the development of commercial and diplo- 
matic ties and the peaceful settlement of the frontier question’. Kabanov 
retells the currently popular epic of ‘ Russian America’ - how Russian 
pioneers converted harsh Alaska and the adjoining islands into inhabited 
lands, establishing of course a ‘close working co-operation’ with the local 
Indian and Aleut population. Russian possessions [sic] stretched from the 
Bering Straits to California, until the Russian fur trade was seized from 
the Russo-American Co. backed by the Russian Government, by the 
capitalist Astor and his backers in Washington. Alexander I was 
forced by diplomatic blackmail to repeal the decree declaring the Bering 
and Okhotsk Seas closed. Then the predatory ambitions of the USA 
extended to Russia’s Asiatic possessions. How different was the behaviour 
of the British and American pioneers from that of the Russians. “Their 
greed in Russian waters knew no bounds, and almost led to the complete 
destruction of their marine wealth.’ The ‘Americans greedily destroyed 
the whales’, ‘annihilated the richest seal colonies in the world’, bought 
up and exported en masse the reindeer. There was no question here of 
‘close working co-operation’ with the inhabitants. Precious furs and 
tusks were bought for next to nothing. Alcohol was the usual currency in 
these barter transactions. ‘Poverty, hunger, disease and the dying out 
of large groups of the original population - this was above all the work 
of the American plunderers’. In this, in Kabanov’s account of American 
interest in concessions for the construction of railways and telegraph 
routes across Siberia, in his reference to Ringold-Rogers’ sinister investi- 
gation of the Kamchatka coal deposits and his attempt to enter the 
Amur River, we have the beginnings of a qualified apologetic for Tsarist 
Far Eastern expansion. Kabanov’s evasive summary of Sino-Russian 
relations leaves no doubt that the destinies of the two peoples were from 
the beginning hitched to the same star. Questions of History supplemented 
Kabanov’s article with an account by a Korean contributor of an earlier 
American attempt to seize his country in 1871. The immediate intention 
of these, and a number of similar articles, is no doubt to show that 
American actions in Korea to-day are only the latest expression of a 
long-standing aggressive policy, but the positive and ultimately more 
important corollary to this is the gradual vindication of Tsarist policy. 
Always eager to enlist the support of the mighty dead for their cause, 
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the Party did not neglect Leonardo’s anniversary. Bolshevik in March, 
noting that ‘the present rulers of Italy, the Pope, Scelba and de Gasperi, 


are who are selling their country wholesale and retail to American imperi- 
‘in alism’ were bound to hate Leonardo, summarized his achievements. 
ica Not the least of them was his prophetic vision of the crimes which the 


10- future capitalist society would commit against the peoples. His kinship 
lo- with Soviet man is perhaps best recognized in Bolshevik’s description of 
1OV ‘The Last Supper’. The picture’s 


we: real meaning is the stern and implacable condemnation of treachery. 


ted Judas personifies base betrayal of one’s cause. It is instructive that 
cal Leonardo’s greatest difficulty was with the figure of Christ. . . . The face 
the lacks life and character. The abstract idea of meek universal forgiveness 
om was alien to the great realist Leonardo. . . . The faces and athletic figures 
the of the Apostles are genuine plebeian types, and therefore “The Last Supper’ 

is understood to be a picture from the life of the Italian people, who are 
_ incapable of reconciling themselves to criminal treachery. 
ing : 
5A Leonardo and Togliatti versus the Pope and Scelba. 
our The Soviet reviews during the past few months have provided little 
eir excitement. The lash of. organized controversy has not disturbed the 
ete sleepy routine of the editorial offices. Unaccountably, most of the literary 
yed and learned reviews have neglected their routine surveys of the past year’s 
ght | achievements. Perhaps, in time for our next review, there will be 
- of something to report. 
ind 
yin 
out 
ork | 
can | CHRISTIANITY AND INDUSTRIAL WORE 
ph | 
sti- Sir George Schuster Kk cs1 
the 
rist | I have been asked to comment on an article in the April number on 
1an | ‘Industrial Morale’. In this, Professor Sprott refers to the ‘doctrine of 
om | work’ stated in my recently published book,* and criticizes me on two. 


| grounds, first, that I have claimed without justification to found my 
her doctrine on Christ’s teaching, and secondly that the doctrine itself is 


ion unrealistic. But he really goes much further, and it is this which has 
hat | stirred me to reply. He implies that Christian principles can give no 
f a helpful guidance on the problems of our industrial society — quite the 


ore | reverse, for he talks in this context of the ‘distressing hypothesis of Chris- 


* Christianity and Human Relations in Industry (Epworth Press). 
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tianity’ (a phrase unpleasantly reminiscent of Hitler or Dostoevsky’s 
Grand Inquisitor). With this I profoundly disagree. I see in Christ’s 
teaching the guidance which, above all, is needed to-day; but my meaning 
in saying this is very far from that which Professor Sprott imputes to me. 
He writes as though I had tried to invoke Christian principles in support 
of a great drive to make people work harder in order to increase our 
material wealth. The ‘great drive’, however, that I want to see is one for 
the revival of religious faith and, on the foundation of such a faith, for the 
application of Christian principles to the conduct of daily life in industry. 
I want that for its own sake - as an end in itself. I am, of course, as any 
intelligent man must be, intensely concerned with the need to improve 
our national productive effort, since without this we shall fail to earn our 
daily bread. That is a problem which even the most Christian approach 
cannot ignore. But it is not primarily for solving this urgent material 
problem that I turn to the Gospels for guidance. I look to them rather 
for answers to questions of spiritual significance which arise out of our 
present material conditions. 

One such question is this: Confronted as we are with our present urgent 
worldly task, how can we accomplish it without becoming so obsessed 
with our material problems that we lose sight of higher values — so con- 
cerned with saving our lives that we lose our souls? How can the daily 
breadwinning task be so handled that it may be not merely a successful 
means to an end, but an activity which can have value as an end in 
itself? 

And then, underlying the problem of our immediate national emer- 
gency, there are the problems created by the form of economic organiza- 
* tion which has made it possible to support 50 million people in this small 
island. The fact is that, whether we like it or not, we have brought our- 
selves into a position in which we cannot earn our daily bread except on 
the basis of factory production in which large numbers of men and 
women have to work together in organized fashion, using equipment 
which they cannot themselves supply, working for pay, subject to some 
measure of discipline and leadership, and some form of central direction 
and guidance. This is a condition which creates problems in the relation- 
ships of men with each other and men with their work which are the 
distinctive problems of our times. And so a second question which I 
ask is: How can these relationships be so interpreted that they become, 
not the breeding-ground for envy, hatred and malice, but the vehicle 
for the fulfilment of impulses which give value and meaning to human 
life? Of course a right answer to this question could help to improve 
production results, and that makes it a specially relevant question just 
now. But that is not the primary reason for asking it. 
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Looking round at the conditions in which we live in this twentieth 
century after Christ it seems to me that the questions which I have 
stated are crucial questions which those who profess and call themselves 
Christians must ask to-day. And my thesis has been that we can find the 
only true answers in Christ’s two Commandments -~ the ‘first and great 
commandment - thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul and with all thy mind, and the second like unto it, 
thou shalt love thy neighbour gs thyself’. 

In relation to this subject, the significance of the first Commandment, 
as I see it, is that men should believe that God has a purpose in the world 
with which man’s conduct and work must be harmonized, and that 
accordingly they should see their work as something dedicated to an 
ever-present God. If they do that, then nothing but the best work of which 
they are capable will satisfy them. That will give them the right relations 
with their work. The second Commandment gives a guide to the right 
relations with their fellow workers. They must see these as the vehicle 
for the exercise of what Christ meant by that word for which we have to 
use the English translation of ‘love’. (That this is not a fully satisfactory 
translation is well known, and Professor Sprott’s sneer at the word is 
hardly worthy of him.) 

My main purpose then was to examine what the fulfilment of the two 
Commandments could mean in terms of practical working arrangements 
in modern industry; and since I was writing on human relations, I was 
concerned chiefly with the second Commandment. I distinguished 
various aspects, and looked at each position in terms of duties, not rights. 
Thus starting first with men holding managerial positions, I interpreted 
their duty as being not only to provide for those whose work they have to 
direct the opportunity to earn their daily bread in full measure, but also, 
and still more important, to ensure that their work in itself shall be some- 
thing which fits in with a worthy human life. Then secondly, turning to 
the workers’ position, I said that a proper interpretation of Christian 
principles should be that workers in all ranks from top to bottom must 
recognize the duty to undertake creative work in a spirit of service to 
the community. And thirdly, considering the relations of workers in all 
ranks with each other, I said that these must be based on a recognition that 
it is only as a member of a community that man can fully realize himself. 

In my whole treatment, I gave chief attention to ‘ management’s’ 
responsibility (since the initiating moves must come from that side), and 
I put special emphasis on the need to make industrial employment 
something which is, and is seen as, an essential part of a satisfactory 
human life. My interpretation on this point was, as I explained, based 
on my own philosophy which led me to the conclusion, expressed in 
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simple terms, that three foundation stones for a good human life were 
‘good work well done; conditions of liberty; and an atmosphere of 
human love and comradeship’. I did not claim that these were all; but 
my point was that, in considering ‘management’s’ responsibility in the 
conduct of industry, it was with the provision of these three foundation 
stones for the whole body of workers that they must concern themselves. 
I recognized the difficulties in the case of certain kinds of industrial 
employment of making work a satisfying activity; but I thought that the 
difficulties were exaggerated and I maintained that at the very lowest 
(though managements should never rest content with the very lowest). 


industrial work should and could be so handled that it can be regarded as 

a dignified activity, a necessity of nature, a condition of self-respect, not 

as something which is a definite evil either in itself or because the burden 

is unnecessarily increased by the incompetence or indifference of manage- 

ment or by the greed of shareholders and financiers. 
It is against my emphasis on the importance of right attitudes to work 
that Professor Sprott directs his criticism. He expresses bewildered 
astonishment that I should have regarded this doctrine as consistent with 
Christ’s teaching. This astonishment is surely rather naive since my 
approach is one which has for centuries been familiar in English religious 
thought. Trevelyan in his English Social History, writing of Protestant 
doctrine in Elizabethan times, has described how ‘the new type of English 
religion idealized work dedicating business and farming to God. As 
George Herbert quaintly and nobly wrote: 


Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.’ 


But of course the familiarity of this doctrine does not prove that it is 
right. Professor Sprott argues that it is inconsistent with the New Testa- 
ment and criticizes me for having based my whole argument on Christ’s 
two Commandments. ‘Only three verses mentioned and some twelve 
other relevant verses ignored!’ is in effect what he says. This quantitative 
assessment is ridiculous. I based myself on the two Commandments 
from which, according to Christ, all standards of conduct derive. 

But to recognize this does not mean ignoring His other sayings. So let me 
consider those with which Professor Sprott challenges me. First there is 
the rebuke to Martha. As I see it, what provoked that rebuke was that 
Martha was claiming her ‘rights’. According to the New Testament no 
man has rights. As a Christian I have to think not of the claim which I 
have either on God or my neighbour, but of the claim which God and 
my neighbour have on me, and it was from that point of view that I 
gave above my interpretation of the three aspects of human relations in 
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industry. If Martha had seen her work as service, not only to her fellows 
but to God, in the spirit of George Herbert’s lines, she would not have 
complained and she would not have been rebuked, but would rather 
have been recognized with Mary as ‘having the one thing needful’. 

Then Professor Sprott confronts me with the case of the young man 
with great possessions who was told to sell all that he had - and also with 
the injunction “Take no thought for your life what ye shall eat what ye 
shall drink. . . . Consider the lilies of the field, etc.’ When we read pas- 
sages like this we must all ask ourselves a question. If Christ had come 
among us to-day in the midst of our complex industrial civilization what 
imagery and parables would He have used ? It is difficult to imagine that 
the conditions resulting from the Industrial Revolution and the develop- 
ment of the capitalistic economic system would have escaped attention. 
The Christian to-day, going back to the Gospel message, can obviously say: 





The whole development has been inspired by the belief that increases in 
material production represent true progress. It has been based too much 
on reliance on the money-making motive as the main spur to action, and 
on money-making as the criterion of success. As a result, men have created 
an acquisitive society, have set up a wrong scale of values and, in the frantic 
pursuit for means, have lost sight of the true ends of hiaman life. 


That is an indictment which I myself endorse. And surely it embodies 
the essential spirit of Christ’s words about the demoralizing power of 
great possessions or of ‘taking too much thought for your life what ye 
shall eat and what ye shall drink’. The latter phrase has special relevance 
to-day when generous impulses and high endeavour are being so cramped 
by excessive preoccupations with ‘security’. But this ‘indictment’ in no 
way affects the fundamentals of the position as I see it. Questions such 
as those with which I started this article still remain the crucial ques- 
tions. I still find the only true answers in the Gospels. We still have to 
win our daily bread by:working the complex system of production and 
trading into which we of this generation have been born. The indictment 
may of course lead some people to the conclusion that a fundamental 
change is required in our economic system, and that is a matter of fami- 
liar controversy which I have fully examined in my book. All I have 
space to say here is that my own conclusion was that, rather than con- 
centrating all efforts on a change of system (with the inevitable tendency 
to confuse means with ends) we should examine how and in what 
practical ways Christian principles could be applied to the working of 
the existing system. I expressed my own conviction that this could be 
done; but I recognized that it was a task full of difficulty which would 
require not only religious faith and a high moral purpose but first-class 
intellectual effort. 
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It is a task of supreme importance. I have written as one who sees the 
only hope for true progress in reliance on Christian principles. Wherever 
I cast my eyes among the problems and dangers that are cropping up all 
around us to-day, I see that they arise from a disregard of these principles. 
I recognize the difficulties of getting them accepted as rules of daily 
life. I am not an optimist in the sense of ignoring the difficulties. But I 
am an optimist in my firm belief that it is right to go on preaching this 
doctrine and refusing to be put off by those who say ‘You’ll never be 
able to get that across.’ And this is in some measure backed up by my 
own recent contacts with a wide range of people in industry — all ranks, 
Encouraging things are happening at many points to-day in England 
and Scotland. I believe that people to-day — especially the younger people 
- are in a frame of mind which is on the one hand much less ‘church- 
going’ and yet on the other hand more genuinely disposed to feel the 
need for religion than was the case a generation ago or in Victorian times. 
They are groping for something to give meaning to their lives. They are 
asking questions to which the ordinary religious services fail to give them 
an answer. The help which they need must come from inspiring leaders 
who know what the questions are and who can relate the Christian 
message to them, framing it in language which fits in with modern modes 
of thought. But all this will be of little avail if such people find that prin- 
ciples embodied in this message are disregarded in the conduct of daily 
life. And since our society to-day is essentially an industrial society, the 
thing which matters most is to find ways for conducting industry which 
are in harmony with Christian ethical principles. 


THE NEED FOR ROOTS* 
G, L. Arnold 


If you were able to visit Paris during the first winter after the war you 
were likely to find your way to a performance of Anouilh’s Antigone; and 
if you did you soon understood why the play had been such a success 
under the German occupation. Apart from putting Antigone and Creon 
into modern dress, Anouilh has modernized the argument, turned it into 
a dialogue on the right of rebellion, a subject then very much in every- 


* Originally given as a talk on the Third Programme. 
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the one’s mind. His Creon is a modern totalitarian dictator, not the imper- 
ever sonal guardian of the law, and his Antigone resembles a Resistance 
> all heroine. She is also, needless to say, swayed by conscience where Sopho- 
rles. cles was content to let her be faithful to tradition and the unwritten law. 
aily In short, as has been pointed out by others, she is a Frenchwoman and a 
ut I Christian or post-Christian, however much her character owes to its 
this Greek original. A few years after the war certain posthumous writings 


' be began to appear in France in which the theme of rebellion occupied an 
my equally prominant place. Their author, Simone Weil, had died in London, 
nks, > in exile, during the war. It seems more than an accident that her major 
and work, L’Enracinement, was completed about the same time that Anouilh’s 
Antigone was first seen in occupied Paris. One can think of no work better 

fitted to exemplify what was best in the Resistance Movement. Frenchmen 

and Frenchwomen were dying during those years because they thought it 

a point of honour not to go on living. L’Enracinement reflects their mood, 
although it was perforce written in the comparative safety of London, 

Simone Weil having been refused permission to parachute into occupied 

France. One suspects that her supporters in the Gaullist organization, 

who asked her to draw up a memorandum on the causes of the French 

defeat, got more than they bargained for. At any rate, the book, now 
published in English under the title The Need for Roots,* is utterly unlike 

the numerous essays, treatises, diaries, pamphlets and manifestoes on 

the same subject which have poured from the presses since 1940. Trying 

to sum it up is almost like attempting to summarize in a few words the 
contents of Pascal’s Pensées. It might be called an investigation into the 

deeper causes of the disaster of 1940, but it is also a treatise on human 

nature, a critique of modern society, and an attempt to put the philo- 

sophy of ‘Christian democracy’ into writing. It ranges from the meta- 

| physics of the human soul to the organization of industry, and back 

| again to religion. Its 250 pages are a medley of historical, sociological 
and religious reflection, from an account of the Albigensian crusade in 
| rer 5 to a discussion of modern socialism. First and foremost, however, 
it is a document of the Resistance movement, by which I mean that it 
conveys not merely the mood of those Frenchmen who saw France collapse 
rou | in 1940, but also the hopes of those who in 1942 and 1943, when the book 


ind was written, looked forward to a revived and regenerated society. How 
ess | little of their programme has been realized may be gauged from the 
-on current aspect of French politics. To call the movement a failure, and 
nto {| the programme an illusion, however tempting, is not for that reason 


ry- justified. It is impossible to tell the extent to which the younger genera- 


* Routledge, pp. 288. 18s. 
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tion in particular has been affected by the experience and the ideas of 
the Resistance period. For all one knows, the greater part of the iceberg 
may be under water. 

What was the movement really about? It was an attempt to go to the 
roots of the French disaster, not merely to find a quick cure for political 
weaknesses. Roots is one of Simone Weil’s favourite words. L’ Enracinement 
is a tract for the times because it deals with the rootlessness of the modern 
world in general and France in particular. Why France - since despite 
her defeat in 1940, she is obviously less rootless than many other coun- 
tries? To the French during the war it did not seem so. They thought the 
defeat showed that there was something rotten in the structure. Other 
countries were overrun but their inhabitants did not feel that this reflected 
upon their honour. The fall of France was a shock because it was attended 
by a political rift leading to something like civil war. The younger people 
in the Resistance movement wanted a complete change - they did not 
call it a revolution, because they no longer thought in terms of bar- 
ricades, tumbrils, the guillotine. Neither did they think in terms of mere 
moral regeneration. They wanted a reformation from within, one which 
would renew society, and especially the intellectual élite, but which would 
also change the character of social institutions. They were few in number, 
or at least their more active organizers were, until towards the end of 
the German occupation they headed a mass movement. But during the 
formative period, there was a moment when a new attitude had a chance 
to crystallize. It was the moment when Anouilh produced his Antigone, 
and Simone Weil wrote her political testament. More was at stake than 
politics. More even than national independence. It was a question 
whether France would make a response to the totalitarian challenge, as 
she had made one to the absolutist challenge of the eighteenth century. 
The answer, of course, is not to be found in literature. Antigone can only 
go to her death, leaving Creon in possession of the field; Antigone’s 
living successors may have to shoulder a rifle. The old absolutism, more- 
over, was limited. Modern totalitarianism is all-embracing, and resist- 
ance to it must likewise be total. L’Enracinement is a call for total resistance 
to the modern form of despotism. 

It is also a great deal more than that. It even includes a sketch of a 
sort of Christian-Socialist Utopia, with industry decentralized, factories 
transformed into self-governing institutions, village life ennobled, prosti- 
tution abolished, education directed towards non-utilitarian ends, and 
universities correspondingly encouraged to become something more than 
intellectual factories run by specialists to turn out more specialists. 
Simone Weil, who had been a university lecturer herself before becoming 
a factory hand, a Syndicalist organizer, and a volunteer in Spain, must 
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have suspected from her personal experience that the last part of the 
programme would be the most difficult to carry out. In fact, of course, 
no part of it has been carried out. This is doubtless due in part to its 
Utopian character. Simone Weil in particular frequently displays the 
Utopian cast of mind which starts with a sketch of the ideal and then seeks 
to embody it in actual institutions. This is a French habit, traceable to the 
classical tradition and ultimately to Plato, whom Simone Weil admired 
above all other philosophers; but to call it unscientific, unhistorical, etc., 
as the less intelligent kind of Marxists do, is to shut one’s eyes to the 
consequences of trying to dispense with principle. Simone Weil was no 
Marxist, but she was too intelligent to hold Marx responsible for the 
Communist collapse into cynicism. Unlike most of his critics and some 
of his nominal followers, she was aware that the heart of Marxism is 
not a doctrine but a protest, the protest against the dehumanizing 
conditions in which men are placed by the industrial system. But her 
spiritual ancestor among Socialists is undoubtedly Proudhon, who 
shared Marx’s detestation of modern society, but saw no hope of humaniz- 
ing it and wanted to go back to older, simpler, looser forms of organiza- 
tion. This brand of Socialism fits easily enough into more or less impracti- 
cal schemes for reviving other forgotten traditions, including those 
attached to regional cultures. It is a plea for everything that is threatened 
with destruction by the industrial steamroller: provincial loyalties, the 
family, private property in its pre-capitalist form, small-scale organiza- 
tions in preference to large-scale ones, and above all autonomy, self- 
government: not just individual liberty, but corporate liberty, the. right 
for small groups of people to run their own affairs, in the factory, in the 
village, in the province. The cult of bigness, of efficiency and centraliza- 
tion, is the real enemy. For Simone Weil and those who think like her, 

public life starts not with the State but with the organic community, 

the kind of community in which people can grow roots, where their 
loyalties can find a focus. This attitude is generally associated with Con- 

servatism, and Mr T. S. Eliot, in his preface to the English edition of 
L’ Enracinement, wonders whether the author was on the right or the left in 

politics. But if you are in the central tradition of French socialism - the 

tradition of Proudhon, or the Syndicalists and their modern successors — 

the question hardly arises. Proudhon had a famous quarrel with Marx 

about economics, but the real difference was that he thought the old way 

of life could still be saved, while Marx took the view that mankind must 

go through the industrial purgatory before it can shape a new culture 

worth being called human. In this celebrated dispute, Simone Weil 
stands somewhere between the two opposing standpoints, but on the whole 
she inclines to Proudhon. His Utopian idealism is closer to her funda- 
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mental cast of mind than Marx’s gloomy eschatology, and his attachment 
to everything that is rooted in the soil made a profound appeal to her. 

Rootlessness is to Simone Weil a basic concept which she extends to 
other fields, notably foreign conquest and cultural imperialism. She is 
more consistent than those Conservatives who preach traditionalism at 
home and conquest abroad. The idea of spreading the blessings of modern 
civilization to backward areas is an abomination to her. She calls it 
‘killing the past’. Her remarks on the imposition of French culture upon 
Bretons, Flemings and Provengals, are almost equally harsh. Here she 
parts company with many of her companions in the original Resistance 
movement, those who now form the hard core of Gaullism. She is a 
French patriot, but not a nationalist, and the Ancien Regime is utterly 
odious to her from the moment when under Richelieu it became efficient 
and centralized. She loathes Louis XIV and the whole Ludovician era, 
and regards the Revolution as the just punishment for the monstrous 
growth of absolutism in the age that preceded it. Of the ‘forty kings who 
in a thousand years built France’, to quote Maurras’ famous phrase, she 
accepted only those who worked in medieval times, before the Monarchy 
became centralist and despotic. Absolutism was not merely abhorrent 
to her; she regarded it as the root cause of France’s subsequent disasters, 
and the whole history of France since the days of Richelieu as an ac- 
celerated fall from grace. Seen in this light, the Ancien Regime and the 
French Revolution are complementary, and the unending quarrel 
between the two parties into which France has been split since 1789, 
‘Black’ France and ‘Red’ France, loses much of its interest. What matters 
is not to decide which was worse, the Old Regime or the Jacobins, but to 
find the way back to older, saner traditions of self-government. It is a 
standpoint familiar to Englishmen, but curiously unorthodox in France. 
It has its adherents on the left wing of the Catholic movement, in the 
MRP. Apart from them one cannot think of any organized body of 
- public opinion who might take it up. That of course is why French 
regionalism has come to nothing since the war. Certainly the Gaullists 
are not favourable to it. Gaullism, despite some attempts to marry 
authoritarian and syndicalist tendencies in the manner suggested by 
Simone Weil, and before her by Proudhon, is at heart in the other, the 
nationalist, tradition; the one she disliked. It is no accident that a good 
many Maurrassiens are finding their way into the Gaullist camp. 

I have said that the Resistance programme was not carried out. But 
before one takes leave of Simone Weil as a political theorist, one must 
ask again in what way her philosophy impinges upon the real motives of 
the Resistance movement. What was it in French history that made for this 
particular disaster? Simone Weil, cutting across the controversy between 
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traditionalists and Republicans, fixes the responsibility upon the 
State as such. It is the State which, starting in the age of absolutism, has 
progressively uprooted society, first by destroying provincial and regional 
loyalties, and next by lending its aid to capitalism, which uproots 
humanity through its industrial system. So we get a hint of anarchism in 
addition to syndicalism and regionalism. Truly Simone Weil is a very 
French thinker, for this brand of socialist thought could hardly exist 
anywhere else. It is a socialism which looks back nostalgically to a golden 
age before the fall, and forward to a time when men will once again 
lead a natural life in an organic community. The golden age may be a 
myth, but hatred of the State —- not merely the government of the day — is 
a reality in France. Perhaps the prime reality underlying the breakdown 
of 1940. It was as though the French suddenly found the burden of 
national existence too great. This has happened before in French his- 
tory. It happened at the end of Napoleon’s reign. Simone Weil believes 
that after the first world war, in which France was bled white for the sake 
of the lost provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, a popular revulsion against 
patriotism set in, at first subconsciously, then openly. The French came 
to feel, she thinks, that they had given France too much. The old suspicion 
and hatred of the State revived. For the State is the concrete embodi- 
ment of the nation, the only embodiment which people encounter in 
their everyday lives. At least this was so in France. There had been a 
cult of patriotism, to take the place, as she puts it, of the forgotten Chris- 
tian religion. But the State is a cold monster whom no one can love, and 
even the nation cannot be worshipped. The mistake was discovered in 
1940, when the official cult of patriotism turned out to be hollow. It 
was not given any more substance by the revival of the Jeanne d’Arc 
myth. ‘Her statue occupied a prominent place in all the churches of 
France during those terrible days when the French left the country to 
its fate.’ 

These are disturbing thoughts. They form the real antithesis to the 
creed of Charles Maurras. Clearly if the people of a country abandon it 
in the hour of danger, there is something terribly wrong somewhere. 
Whether it is a fact that France disintegrated in 1940 as completely as 
Simone Weil and her companions in exile thought, is another matter. 
It may be that they exaggerated. But the breakdown of the State was 
real enough, and it offered them an opportunity to consider radical 
remedies. I said earlier that L’Enracinement is a call for total resistance to 
the modern form of tyranny. It is a great deal more than that, but at its 
core there is the intuition of an evil to which Simone Weil gives various 
names: rootlessness, tyranny, the State. They all hang together, and in 
the modern totalitarian regimes of Fascism and Communism they are 
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pushed to their extremes. I forget who said that modern man carries a 
spiritual dustbow] around with him, which he vainly tries to irrigate with 
the help of alcohol, statistics and labour-saving devices. The remark 
could have been made by Simone Weil, but she would have added that 
the dustbowl is also the stamping ground of the modern dictator. Root- 
lessness breeds tyranny, just as it breeds soil erosion — literally, since it is 
rootless urban civilization which has mined the soil of the prairies and 
turned it into desert. Thus in the last resort the dustbowl and the dis- 
placed persons camp reveal themselves as two sides of the same reality. 
Totalitarianism is the extreme form of this disease of rootlessness, but 
rootlessness began when the modern State cut the roots of what healthy 
growth there was left from the Middle Ages. In France, Richelieu began 
the destruction, the Revolution continued it, while pretending to cure it, 
and Fascism would have pushed it to the final consequence, as would 
Stalinism. 

That is a bald summary of Simone Weil’s political philosophy. It 
does no justice to the wealth of her thought. The religious writings of this 
Jewish-born Christian who never entered the Church are a field of study 
in themselves. They have led acute critics to call her a Manichee or Mar- 
cionite, and I think there can be no doubt that a dualist tendency runs 
through all her writings. She tends to divide the universe into absolutes 
of good and evil, and there is more than a hint that in this world at least 
evil is necessarily triumphant. But dualism and pessimism never interfere 
with her perception that the worst ills of society can be cured if attention 
is given to the basic needs of human nature. And among these she places 
first, with a kind of inspired naivety, the human need for food and 
shelter, not as an economic fact but as an absolute, as something that 
society must grant to all its members without question, irrespective of 
whether they do useful work or not. This is socialism, and it is the basis 
of Simone Weil’s anthropology. She does not think of socialism as an 
economic system among others, but as a statement of some obvious 
truths about human nature and human society; truths long forgotten, 
the neglect of which has brought us to the brink of disaster. The Need 
for Roots is a need for security, for life in an organic community, for 
material and spiritual health. In writing about it, she thought first of 
France, her native land, but she extended her thoughts to the whole of 
the modern world. Writing in 1943 she warned against uprooting the 
Germans after they had been beaten. ‘Seeing that it is neither possible 
nor desirable to exterminate the enemy,’ she wrote, ‘to aggravate his 
lunacy would be to show oneself more of a lunatic than he.’ It is 
as well that she did not live to see the aftermath - millions of ‘displaced 
persons’ from Eastern and Central Europe uprooted from their homes 
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and their ancestral fields, carrying with them a flood of bitterness which 
will poison our lives in years to come. She died in August, 1943, just in 
time to be spared the worst. L’Enracinement is her monument. Those who 
read it will ma’ze the acquaintance of a moralist in the great tradition, 
though heterodox in virtue of her descent, her upbringing, and the loneli- 
ness which stares at one from her photograph. They will also encounter 
a spirit in whom the flame of the Resistance burned until the body had 
wasted away. Antigone in modern dress. I began by saying that 
Anouilh’s play evokes the central thought of Simone Weil, and I 
end on the same note. There is pathos in the fact that Sophocles’ greatest 
work was also her favourite piece of reading. 


THE NAPOLEONIC ORDER 
Max Beloff 


Only the adherents of a false view of the nature of historical study can 
believe that any historical work is the final word on its subject. Of natural 
scientists it may be true that each stands upon the shoulders of his 
predecessor and sees further because of it; but historical understanding is 
not the product of cumulative endeavour. Each great subject can be 
approached afresh in each generation and the result will be different. 
Yet it is not a question of degrees of truth; for each treatment will have 
in it the measure of understanding that the historian brings to his subject, 
and the measure of devotion that he has shown in attempting to grasp 
and comprehend the evidence for the events he deals with. Only the 
pedant will deny the importance of the former; only the charlatan 
evade the essential drudgery involved in the latter. Pedants and charlatans 
abound, and the Napoleonic theme is bound to provide perpetual 
temptation for both these brands of pseudo-historian. So much is known 
about Napoleon - of what other historical figure, as Mr Thompson* 
points out, can we say that we know precisely where he was and what 
he was doing on almost every day of his adult life? A Napoleonic biblio- 
graphy contains 100,000 items. The urge to discover some new and 
hitherto unsuspected detail is likely to be great just because it is so 
difficult. On the other hand, when all is said, there is so much that is 
unexplained and inexplicable that no theory of what it was that made 
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* Napoleon Bonaparte: His Rise and Fall. By J. M. Thompson. (Blackwell. 355.) 
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Napoleon’s career possible, or what it was that he had in mind to do, is 
altogether untenable. But it is possible to avoid both pitfalls and to 
write even at this date a new book about Napoleon that excites interest 
and commands respect. No one who read Mr Thompson’s French Revolu- 
tion when it appeared some eight years ago will be surprised to discover 
that he has achieved this feat, or will be in much doubt about the qualities 
that have gone to make his Napoleon the truly impressive book that it is. 
Historical writing of the highest class is a compound of two essential 
elements in a proportion that differs from one historian to another. The 
first is the element of sheer curiosity - the fulfilment of a desire to know 
what happened, not in some vague and general way, as we know that the 
‘Middle Ages’ gave way to ‘Modern Times’, or ‘Feudalism’ to ‘Capi- 
talism’ in Marxist terminology, but with neatness and precision: how 
many ships and men had Napoleon when he left Elba? Of this element in 
the historian’s make-up, Mr Thompson has his full share. Indeed, in his 
own modest apologia for tackling the Napoleonic theme, he tells us that 
‘it is in any event difficult for one who has studied the French Revolution 
up to 1794 not to wonder what happened afterwards.’ It is what gives 
life and colour and movement to his story. For only those who begin by 
wanting to know can end by communicating that impulse to the reader, 
and then satisfy him. First and foremost, this is a book to read, a story 
that even in an age sick of war and sick of dictators is an, exciting one. 
Even now when he have grown used to seeing the social order overthrown 
and ambitious men climbing to power over its ruins, it is an experience to 
read of the young Corsican at his provincial military college, grasping his 
opportunities with both hands and becoming, within a few short years, 
master of France and almost arbiter of Europe. It has been done since 
or nearly; but it had not been done before. Any schoolboy who does not 
find Napoleon a thrill is deserving of all the insipid fare that educational 
‘reformers’ can inflict on him. 

On the other hand, just because we have had our fill of war and 
dictatorship, this is a subject that demands from the historian, in our 
own time, at least an equal measure of the second element in his make-up: 
the element of reflection. He must ask himself, not only what Napoleon 
did (or did not do) at Marengo or at the Beresina, or at his coronation or 
at St Helena, but what it all amounts to in the perspective that time has 
given him. He must be ‘little Peterkin’ as well as ‘old Kaspar.’ He 
cannot tell the story unless he can feel like a contemporary of these new 
and challenging events, and find the echoes in the correspondence of 
Napoleon and in what others tell of him, of that combination of master- 
fulness and charm which is the essential secret of personal power when 
there is no institutional mould into which to pour it. But he cannot make 
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the most of it unless he can take into account the years that have elapsed 
since Napoleon died in exile and all that has happened in them. Mr 
Thompson is far too good an historian to interrupt his narrative with too 
many of those parallels with more recent memories that can become a 
jarring irrelevance if over-exploited. Yet he would be more than human 
could he resist reminding us, as we watch Napoleon vainly waiting and 
hoping for the momentary gift of local naval supremacy that would enable 
him to launch his army for the conquest of this island, of a more recent 
conqueror who faced and was baffled by the same inexorable geographical 
fact. And we in our turn may wonder whether that fact has not operated 
in our favour for the last time — is this the end of our ‘Island story’? It is 
without comment that he quotes Haydon’s description of the Cossacks 
and the Tatars in the streets of Paris in 1814, of Paris in the hands of 
the Russians as Moscow rises again after the flames. But to the present-day 
reader, as he recollects that the price of another invasion of Russia by a 
polyglot army from the West has been the presence of the Russians within a 
hundred miles of the Rhine, and may yet be their presence in Paris, these 
purely historical passages are bound to become inseparable from certain 
overtones of which Mr Thompson is always clearly aware. It was after all 
another writer — the Roumanian Gafencu — who, before this war ended 
and the documents were revealed, successfully reconstructed the Hitler- 
Stalin relationship from the passages in Caulaincourt’s memoirs dealing 
with Napoleon and Alexander I. It is just because Mr Thompson is so 
clearly alive to the contemporary implications of the Napoleonic adven- 
ture, without letting them affect, still less distort, his presentation of it, 
that his book has a quality which raises it above that of mere narrative, 
so that it becomes a challenge to think through afresh certain problems 
in the history and destiny of Europe outside the range of the narrow 
specialist on the Napoleonic or any other period. 

Mr Thompson concludes his narrative with the scene in the Invalides 
one evening in 1855, when 


Queen Victoria and the Emperor Napoleon III stood side by side: and the 
Queen putting her hand on the shoulder of the small boy who was to be 
Edward VII, said, “kneel down before the tomb of the great Napoleon.” 


On that scene the only possible comment would have been Wellington’s, 
and he, alas, had been dead for three years. But the legend had got so 
far and was to go further in France at least — to the disaster of Sedan. 
That there should have been such a legend Mr Thompson shows to have 
been inevitable: 


Some men are born to become legendary: others have legends thrust 
upon them. Napoleon was of such stature that he could not be hid. Physi- 
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cally indefatigable; mentally capable of wide grasp and intense concen- 
tration; with a memory mathematical in its mastery of detail; and with 
the power to charm and persuade others whilst remaining insensible to 
any feelings or interests but his own — Napoleon had every gift required 
to found a real renown and to create an imaginary one. 


But he is also convincing on the point that at St Helena a legend was 
created deliberately, and by Napoleon himself, and that it had a content 
which was not merely an undifferentiated hero-myth: 

‘Napoleon the champion of the principles of 1789; Napoleon the 
defender of national rights in Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Poland: 
Napoleon the friend of peace forced into war at every turn by the ani- 
mosity of England’ (though on the specific point of the breach of the 
Peace of Amiens, Mr Thompson is disposed to admit Napoleon had 
rather a good case). ‘Napoleon the family man, the founder of a new 
dynasty; Napoleon the French patriot, the lover of Paris: such are the 
main headings of a legend invented at Longwood, elaborated in the 
Chateau de Ham, and immortalized under the Dome of the Invalides.’ 

Bonapartism has been moribund in France in the dynastic sense at least 
since the death of the Prince Imperial; as a political attitude it no doubt 
continues to exert its attraction, and the ambiguities of Gaullism are not 
altogether alien from certain aspects of Napoleon III. But internationally, 
demography and steel have told against France too heavily for another 
Napoleon. 

But the historical significance of legend is not a purely French pheno- 
menon. No one can have read Mussolini’s ‘memoirs’ written in his 
‘hundred days’ period — the modern dictator gets no St Helena — without 
being reminded at every point of the creation of the Napoleonic myth. 
Almost one feels a conscious adaptation of the elements of an existing 
myth by someone engaged in constructing another — political - plagiarism. 
And as for Hitler. . . . We have yet to see whether Mr Trevor Roper’s 
energetic stamping on the cinders of the German Chancellery has pro- 
duced its hoped-for result. Remer thinks otherwise. 

The role of legend will depend upon the appeal of its constituent parts; 
and some of the Napoleonic constituents have worn better than others. 
Napoleon as the bearer of the principles of 1789 was never very convinc- 
ing, except perhaps in Western Germany, and there, as Mr Thompson 
shows, his real objects were traditional French political and strategic ones. 
It meant something indeed when Heine was young, for instance; but 1848 
ended all that. Napoleon as the defender of nationa Jrights has had the 
most made of him by historians where Italy is concerned. Mr Thompson 
reveals how poor were his claims in this regard: in so far as Napoleon 
foresaw the advent of a united Italy, he feared it as a rival to France; 
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not that he loved France, but that France was the chosen vehicle of his 
genius. And anyhow, whatever the Bonapartes did for Italy has been 
paid for with Savoy and Nice, or so the Italians may be excused for 
thinking. Something may be made of Napoleon as a man of peace by 
Anglophobes: but the Anglophobes had their day in France in 1940 and 
did not make much of it. And the alternative - Napoleon as the bringer 
of victory — is hard to combine with it; military victories in themselves 
have little appeal in twentieth-century Europe. Anyhow, both approaches 
are too narrowly national to be of great significance. Narrowly national 
too are Napoleon’s genuine claims to the gratitude of posterity: the series 
of great institutions which preserved the French State through the 
vicissitudes of its later history; the social amalgam between the old 
society and the new which put a term to revolution and fixed its bounds 
very much where they are still set. But there is one aspect of the legend 
which may still have power to move: the legend of European unity. 
Whenever the national States which go to make up the European system 
are weakened by war and revolution, there is a temptation to seek for a 
solution in some wider unity. Let the frontiers fall, let allegiance be single 
instead of multiple, and all problems will vanish: prosperity will come 
flowing in like an irresistible tide across the breaches made in the walls 
dividing the nations. It would be pleasant, they say, if it could be done 
by agreement; and the federalist nostrum is hawked around. But if it 
cannot be done by agreement, then were it not better done by force rather 
than not done at all? Let us admit the process of conquest to be unplea- 
sant; the price is worth paying. Such ideas are not imaginary — they are 
held — and they can be found allied to more than one of our current 
ideological divisions. They have provided what is most respectable in the 
‘appeasement’ policies of the Left and of the Right. They cannot be ignored. 
In such a frame of mind it is possible to look back to Napoleon as a real 
forerunner and to stress the elements in his policy which appear to look 
to the formation of a united Europe. His downfall will then appear to be 
the product of British jealousy and intrigue, inspired by a perpetual 
British hostility towards the idea of European unity, in any of its mani- 
festations. To ideas of this kind Mr Thompson’s work provides an answer 
complete and yet unforced. 

In the section of his book which deals with the period between the 
Peace of Amiens and the first abdication, Mr Thompson departs from 
the chronological framework customary among biographers in order 
to treat Napoleon’s foreign policy in relation to the separate countries 
involved. This method does make some demands on the reader, since it 
implies a good deal of overlapping; but no other treatment could so 
clearly have brought out the main point, namely that Napoleon was as 
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uninterested in the twentieth-century myth of European unity as in the 
nineteenth-century myth of nationalism. The Napoleonic order grew 
out of the blockade and out of the insatiable need for men and supplies 
for the armies. All was sacrificed to French interests, which were always 
paramount; and by this time French interests had become inseparable 
in Napoleon’s mind from his own military glory. Mr Thomson puts it 
at its clearest when discussing Napoleon’s differences with Talleyrand 
over the Peace of Pressburg: Napoleon, he writes: 


believed that he could dominate a federated Germany which was weak 
enough not to interfere with his invasion of England, and strong enough 
to keep Russia out of the West. He was already thinking not nationally, 
but imperially. He was destroying the Empire of the Habsburgs and 
creating an Empire of the Bonapartes. But would France be any more 
able than Austria to hold together the centrifugal States of Germany? 
Would the Empire be any more Holy or any more Roman in the hands of 
a Bonaparte than a Habsburg? Would it not be even more unsubstantial 
than its ghost enthroned in the Vatican? Was he not involving France in 
the guerre de fantaisie in which she was likely to be worsted by the one 
Power in Europe which was too vast and too evasive to be overcome? 


And again, the next stage, the Treaty of Tilsit, can best be understood, 
as Mr Thompson points out, ‘if considered from the point of view of the 
Continental System, as the utmost that Napoleon could do at the moment 
to drill European commerce into an army of attack on England.’ But such 
drilling was bound to create its own difficulties in its turn and the retreat 
from Moscow, by which time Napoleon’s inflated and blind egoism was 
seen in all its nakedness, was the almost inevitable outcome of Tilsit 
itself. 

But it is not commerce alone that resents being drilled to serve the ends 
of a conqueror. Napoleon’s greater failures were in dealing with intan- 
gibles. He had a powerful intellect but a limited one, and his insatiable 
curiosity was fixed immutably upon the practical. Certainly he was not 
ignorant of the importance of ideas. His educational doctrines bring him 
nearest perhaps to the modern totalitarian dictator: 

Of all political questions this is perhaps the most important. There will 

be no stability in the State until there is a body of teachers with fixed 

principles. Till children are taught whether they ought to be Republicans 

or Monarchists, Catholics or Unbelievers, and so on, there may indeed be 

a State, but it cannot become a nation. 


And with women, of course, it was even simpler: 

‘What we ask of education is not that girls should think, but that they 
should believe.’ 

But unlike the modern dictator, Napoleon had no real secular religion 
to offer; Jacobinism was too revolutionary in its implications. All that 
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remained was Emperor-worship and the traditional Catholic religion. 
They did not combine easily or well; and Mr Thompson’s book has no 
better or more subtle pages than those dealing with Napoleon’s relations 
with the Papacy. 

Napoleon’s other great and inescapable failure, to terminate the 
enmity of Austria, resulted in part from similar limitations in his under- 
standing of real values that were not to be found on the muster-rolls of his 
armies. Of his occupation of Vienna after Wagram, Mr Thompson 
writes: 


He had always blundered in his dealings with a national, a European, 
almost a spiritual State. He had treated the Habsburg Empire as though 
it were of no more account than the upstart Monarchy of Prussia, and 
civilized Catholic Vienna as though it were a mere centre of government 
like St Petersburg or Madrid. He was already making the same mistake in 
Italy, where his treatment of the Pope was to rouse against him, alongside 
the nationalism of Spain and the Tyrol and the dynastic pride of Austria, 
the spiritual integrity of the Catholic Church. Such things were not 
dreamed of in his philosophy. 


Like other tyrants, he could not hope to see his system, based upon 
conquest and usurpatioa, survive without attaching itself to something 
greater and more enduring. The planting of Bonapartes on real and 
fictitious thrones all over Europe was not enough. The dynasty had to be 
grafted on to an older stock — hence the Habsburg marriage. On this, 
and on the manceuvres adopted to bring it about, Mr Thompson is 
justifiably severe. If his book has no hero, Josephine is palpably its 
heroine. It was, he writes, after ‘the transformation of a one-sided love- 
match into a partnership of habit and affection’ that Napoleon: 


drifted into the hard and unimaginative middle age of business and 
organization, of functions and interviews, of flattery and insincerity, of the 
calculation of material loss and gain, of having always to be in the right, 
and to put everyone else in the wrong, which is the curse of dictators: he 
had become more brutal, more overbearing, more coarse in his judgments 
of men, women and affairs. 


And, of course, Marie Louise, this ‘commonplace, insensitive sensual 
girl’ with her ‘commonplace character’ and ‘empty mind’ will hardly 
provide a second heroine. Indeed she would stand as proof of the fact that 
one can be vulgar although born in the purple. Yet, the notion of marriage 
and an heir to link the Bonapartes with history was not an empty one: and 
it too has its place in the legend. For its manifestation one is brought 
forward for a century from the return of Napoleon’s body to Paris in 
1840 — an event which itself played so big a part in the revival of the 
Napoleonic legend that led to the Second Empire. In 1940, it was Hitler 
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who sought to win over French sympathies by returning the ashes of 


Napoleon’s son, the ‘King of Rome, 


interest: 


I see in my mind’s eye the little tomb of ‘L’Aiglon’ in the imperial vault at 
Vienna. I seek for images that might express the feelings of Frenchmen at 
the return of the King of Rome. 1811, Victor Hugo, the Dome of the 
Invalides, the ghost of Metternich, the porphyry sarcophagus, the voice of 
Sarah Bernhardt. All this: is recalled and mingled together in my mind. 
But there is the terrible transition. How does one get from ‘l’Aiglon’ to 
Laval ?* 


And the Marshal did not go to Paris: instead he dismissed and arrested 


Laval. 
For the failure of the Germans to bring off the expected sentimental 
coup, we can look at the account of another Frenchman, Pétain’s Finance 


Minister, Yves Bouthillier: 


The return of the ashes of Napoleon’s son certainly seemed to Hitler 
an idea capable of reconciling ‘the two peoples. It was a mistake. Hitler 
saw Napoleon from the point of view of a German. On the other side, of 
the Rhine, the legend of Napoleon is more alive than in France, and the 
figure of the Emperor more fascinating. Here Napoleon is a purveyor of 
glory, there the incarnation of an extraordinary epic. For the Frenchman, 
the Emperor’s memory is bound up with certain victories, it is the living 
justification of a sort of vanity; for the German, he is the man whose 
passage on earth raised to a divine level the action of man in history, and 
gave birth to a new philosophy of the Spirit, of the State, and of the world. 
What is certain is that the last personage the French people saw in Napoleon 
was that of the dynast. As for the Marshal and his Ministers, they were by 
no means Napoleon-minded. We admired without reserve the First Consul 
and his achievements in construction and pacification, But we thought 
that in giving to the dictatorship the prestige of conquest and the aura of 
genius, Napoleon poisoned the French imagination. In giving to it the taste 
for Czsarism and glory together, he made it impossible for the Charter 
of Louis XVIII to bear its fruits, and ruined for the whole length of the 
last century the effort made to lay in France the foundations of a con- 
stitutional monarchy. Whichever way one looked at Hitler’s gesture, one 
could not doubt that Frenchmen would never see in obsequies performed 
around the coffin of an unfortunate and forgotten child anything more 
than an ostentatious performance by the conquerors, in the temple 
dedicated to their own military glory. 


* H. du Moulin de Labarthéte, Le Temps des Illusions. (Geneva: Bourquin, 


1946, p. 67.) 3 
T Yves Bouthillier, Le Drame de Vichy, Vol. 1. (Paris: Plon, 1950, pp. 252-3.) 


’ ‘Aiglon’. There is, in that fascinat- 
ing book Le Temps des Illusions, by H. du Moulin de Labarthéte, Pétain’s 
‘Chef de Cabinet’, a superb account of the Marshal’s reaction to the idea, 
and to the invitation, which Laval had transmitted, that he should himself 
go to Paris for the ceremony. Nor were the writer’s own feelings devoid of 
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And so perhaps in the shame of defeat the Napoleonic legend was laid 
to rest. And yet one doubts it; for the post-war years have seen no 
relaxation in the pursuit of Napoleonic studies. Perhaps the perennial 
fascination of the legend lies in the unspoken ambition of so many men 
to behave as though the limitations of human endeavour were less 
constricting than they are, as though it were possible, like Napoleon, to 
treat human history itself as the plastic plaything of personal vanity. 
Because Mr Thompson sees so clearly both the temptations of such an 
attitude and its ultimate folly and cruelty, he has produced a convincing 
biography that is at the same time a notable product of historical thinking. 


INEVITABILITY 
David Paul 


It was the eminent French literary critic, Alain, who once casually 
remarked, @ propos of La Fontaine, that, yes, La Fontaine was certainly 
a remarkable poet, and his fables were in their way a great and monu- 
mental achievement, but not a surprising achievement; because, after 
all, the material which he used, the body of Latin, Greek and Persian 
fable on which he based his work was there waiting to be used, to be 
imported into the French language and naturalized by one poet or 
another. The implication is that if La Fontaine had not done this, the 
work would have waited for someone else to do it. There is an air of 
quod erat demonstrandum about such a remark. Having known La Fontaine’s 
fables all his life, Alain had evidently come to feel that if they had not 
existed he could easily have foreseen them. They were inevitable. And his 
remark carries the conviction of something so self-evidently true that it 
need only be said to be accepted. But if it is not accepted, can it be proved 
to be true? 

If it is true it can obviously be applied, as a general critical principle, 
to anyone who ever wrote. You can apply it without any hesitation to 
Shakespeare, with the same results. Of course Shakespeare was inevitable. 
There is not a Shakespeare scholar in England, America or Germany 
who could believe otherwise. Shakespeare’s achievement, like La Fon- 
taine’s, only infinitely more so, was certainly remarkable. But given the 
fact that the English language, in his time, was at its moment of greatest 
richness and vitality (a fact which is nearly always accepted as unques- 
tionable, though it does not explain why so much that the first Eliza- 
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bethans wrote is now so irretrievably dead); given the fact that there 
were Holinshed’s chronicles, Plutarch’s Lives, the French and Italian 
romances, and all the other sources on which Shakespeare so lavishly 
drew; given the fact that the Elizabethan theatre had just reached its 
moment of greatest freedom and development; given all these facts 
together, you can simply add them up and the sum total is: the achieve- 
ment of Shakespeare. If Shakespeare had not lived to do it, then another 
poet of the time, given the language, the means and the sources which 
were at his obvious disposal, would have been in one way or another 
impelled to write Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra, The Winter's Tale and all 
the other plays. Shakespeare’s plays were simply an effect, to which any 
intelligent critic can assign the causes. Quod erat demonstrandum. Which is, 
of course, absurd. Stated as baldly as that, its absurdity is evident even 
to the truest believer in inevitability, but I doubt if it would shake his 
belief in what he feels to be a demonstrable law of cause and effect which 
can be applied to literary, as to other history. 

It is this law of cause and effect, accepted and applied perhaps quite 
unconsciously, which makes so much written literary history curious 
reading. It has the inevitability of a genealogy in the Bible. It leaves the 
reader with a vague but maybe permanent impression that Chaucer 
begat Spenser, that Spenser begat Milton, and so on. This belief not only 
operates at elementary levels, where it is possibly useful as forming a sort 
of skeleton structure for the young student of English literature. At 
higher levels it ramifies into a series of elaborate and tenacious beliefs 
which are rarely examined, because, I suppose, they are so often felt to 
be unquestionably true. One of these is the naturalistic fallacy that a 
form of art is like a plant. It is sown like a seed in the fertile ground of 
culture which is apt to develop it. It has its period of growth, its period of 
maturity (whether this refers to flowers or to fruit is a question of meta- 
phorical habit - though since art, as a rule, is secretly felt to be useless 
it usually refers to flowers) and after that it has its period of decline and 
death. This vegetable metaphor has had many uses since history of any 
kind began, and unlike most vegetables it may possibly never die. It is 
an intellectual vegetable and is apt to take root in the most superior 
minds. 

Take an eminent literary pundit of the past thirty years, a Mr Pound 
or a Mr Eliot, and transplant him (I apologise for the vegetable metaphor 
but feel sure he wouldn’t mind the momentary transplantation) to Paris in 
the year 1450. Let him look round him at the literary scene and he will 
find that everybody, almost literally everybody, from the highest to the 
lowest, is busy writing poetry, which is not unusual. In fact it seems to be 
almost a rule. But at this particular moment nearly everybody is writing 
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his poetry in a limited range of highly artificial forms, in the forms of the 
ballade, the rondeau, the triolet and so on. After careful and patient con- 
sideration of a judicious selection from among all these ballades, rondeaux 
and triolets, our literary pundit would be forced, I think, whether reluc- 
tantly or not, to one conclusion: that the writing of ballades, rondeaux 
and triolets must be brought to a stop. 


Gentlemen, [he would say, to an assembled audience of youngish and 
attentive poets], a great deal of skill, and an even greater degree of 
patience goes to the writing of poetry today. But I wonder if it is not being 
seriously misapplied to the artificial and surely rather trivial forms which 
are now in universal practice. These forms are very far from new. They are 
a heritage, in their way a worthy heritage of the great Provencal poets to 
whose language, conventions and circumstances they were admirably 
adapted. But are they an adequate vehicle for poetry in Christendom 
today, 1450? Believe me, I would be the first to admire and defend the 
rondeaux, villanelles and ballades of that eminent poet, His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Orléans. They are always charming, never less than 
accomplished. Again, the late Mme. Christine de Pisan was a serious and 
admirable craftsman. But there are examples which we must admire 
without following. I put it to you, gentlemen, that the ballade and kindred 
forms, though they have provided a salutary discipline for generations, are 
now really and truly exhausted. With all due respect, they have never been 
a means of writing the greatest or most vital poetry, and it is surely now 
quite obvious that they never will. At their best they have hardly been more 
than a dignified plaything, and even as a plaything they have now been 
exhausted beyond any further possibilities of amusement. Poetry, gentlemen, 
is a serious and vital amusement, but if it is to be revived and to continue 
as such, it must find freedom in a change of form. Let us, gentlemen, 
anticipate on the next four centuries and begin writing free verse at once. 


There is no doubt at all that our literary pundit would be perfectly 
right or at least justifiable in all his contentions. The poetry of Charles 
d’Orléans is charming and accomplished, but limited and monotonous. 
Poets had been writing ballades and rondeaux for far too long, and there 
was no reasonable possibility that such forms would offer a more con- 
siderable scope than they had done alzeady. But it seems to be a hidden 
principle of creative art that it must disregard reasonable possibilities, to 
the point of running directly against them when necessary. Just when our 
imaginary pundit has effected his long overdue revolugion in poetic taste 
and practice, there comes a black sheep, a mauvais é¢tudiant, a criminal in 
every sense of the word, who, among various aliases, christened himself 
Francois Villon, and who, as a comment on a life and character which 
were anything but exemplary, wrote poetry in forms of the most exem- 
plary conventionality, in strict adherence to an obsolete and evidently 
useless poetic discipline. Within its limits of quantity - and the whole of 
Villon’s verse is scarcely as long as a Shakespeare play — there is nothing 
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greater in poetry than the work of Villon. Outside his work there is 
nothing written in the forms he practised which can remotely approach 
him either for character or quality. His achievement was strictly unfore- 
seeable, far outside the bounds of any reasonable and intelligent pre- 
diction. The ballade and kindred forms have been used often enough in 
English and have resulted in nothing better than the examples of G.K. 
Chesterton and Austin Dobson. It would be superficial to say that this 
is due to a difference of linguistic possibilities in the same poetic forms. 
If Villon had never existed there would be nothing in French poetry 
either to show that these forms had more than very slight possibilities. 
This sudden realization, by one lonely and very much unlooked-for 
practitioner, of the major possibilities of a verse form whose limitations 
had long seemed exhausted, is only one instance of the capriciousness of 
the laws of development - if they can be described as laws - within an 
art form, a culture or a civilization. There may in every case be a process 
of growth, maturity, decline and decay, but the stages may alternate, 
may occur simultaneously, may seem to reverse themselves, may end and 
be renewed. The process rarely corresponds in any convincing degree 
with the vegetable metaphor. Everything which begins must have an end, 
but apart from that fact it would be difficult to trace any real parallel 
between, say, the courses of Greek, Chinese and Hebrew civilizations. 
It may be possible to view them, or to have the illusion of viewing them, 
panoramically as a whole, but seen as such they are as different from 
each other, and as unaccountable one to the other as three contrasted 
individual human personalities could possibly be. Any wholeness which 
possesses an individuality of its own will resist analysis, because the 
individuality refuses to be the sum of its parts and no more. It is of the 
essence of individuality that it should resist division: if division is success- 
ful it is only because the individuality has vanished from all its parts, 
leaving them as fragments which will not add together as a whole again 
in the analyst’s mind. Creative being and analysis can never quite meet. 
One of the corollaries of the conviction of inevitability is the belief 
in the exhaustion, or the possible exhaustion of a language. This belief 
may be based on the feeling that a language is a quantity, like a vein of 
coal which may be used up, at a fixed rate, within a measurable number 
of decades or centuries. Or more vaguely, if more creditably, it may be 
based on the idea of a definite and terminable series of permutations and 
combinations. I do not know whether the mathematical possibilities are 
calculable. There is the well-known case of the hypothetical monkeys 
typing out Shakespeare on the hypothetical typewriters. The game of 
chess is probably older than any living European language. But it does 
not seem that its possibilities are exhausted - and its range of possibilities 
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is surely confined to much more imaginable limits than those of a language. 
But the very mention of this fact raises the mystery of limitation and its 
laws, which seem to decree that, up to a point which no one can define, 
the greater the degree of limitation, the greater the creative possibilities 
are within that limited range. The works of Handel, Bach and Mozart 
are based on a set of very simple yet infinitely resourceful formule. Any 
modern composer can employ formule which are as much more complex 
as they seem to be more limited in their creative scope. As a result, the 
modern composer has often had evident difficulty in hedging himself 
off from chaos or nonentity. The more complex a formula becomes, the 
more uneasily it approaches chaos. Perhaps we shall end by finding a 
formula for chaos. 

To return to the theory of exhaustion: we have been told, for example, 
that Dante exhausted the poetic possibilities of the Italian language. 
It would be simpler to say that there has been no second Dante in Italy. 
I very much question whether any Italian literary historian could produce 
a plausible case of a poet in his language who might have been of a stature 
comparable with Dante’s if his medium had not already been exhausted 
for him by his predecessor. The greatness of Dante’s poetic range is 
based on the simplicity of his poetic formula, the “rza rima. No other 
Italian poet has had the genius or the luck to find another such formula 
and to realize its resources. The possibility of exhaustion has also been 
envisaged for the English language. It is felt that as the classical languages 
were used up and gave place to their successors, these in their turn must 
come to be used up and, from a creative point of view, die also. But it is 
surely arguable, if beyond demonstration or proof, that classical Latin 
did not die of exhaustion; it was simply killed by its own offspring. 
There is not much likelihood of the same fate overcoming the English 
language which, far from having set in a classic rigidity, still continues to 
evolve by an insatiable process of assimilation. Nevertheless it has been 
proposed, with regard to the later works of James Joyce, that Joyce had 
to invent the language which he used, because the English language as 
it stood was no longer adequate to his creative purpose. A language is 
weighed in the balance with the work of a single writer and it is the 
language which is found wanting. 

The case of Joyce still awaits assessment — so far he has been a subject 
only for a spate of purely interpretative explanation, for apologia, defence, 
execration and apotheosis — but when it comes to be examined it may be 
found to be a case simply of desperation. The nature of that desperation 
I can only indicate by suggesting that if he had been born in Central 
Europe and not in Dublin he would have employed music as his medium 
and not words. It may be suggested in parenthesis, but with relevance to 
19* 
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the nature of wholeness and its resistance to analysis, that Joyce’s Ulysses 
has proved, par excellence, a subject for structural analysis precisely because 
it is not a creative whole. Perhaps no mind has ever excelled Joyce’s in 
its aptitude for analytical complexity. But the structural complex of 
Ulysses remains analytical, not creative. For example, the parallels 
throughout with the Odyssey are analytically conceived,.and there are 
very few points at which they jump the barrier into spontaneous creativity. 
Ulysses is pegged to the Odyssey very much as a dead skin might be pegged 
to a frame. The book is a tremendously complex organization of words 
which has failed to take on the single life of an organism. The sum of its 
parts is much greater than the whole, whereas a creative whole is much 
greater than the sum of its parts. Joyce’s work continually invites and 
rewards elucidation and analysis, because it was conceived very much as 
a labyrinth or a Chinese puzzle is devized as a problem for solution. The 
special language is a necessary part of the elaboration of the problem, 
which ordinary language would not have served. 

No critic who had read only Joyce’s earlier work could possibly have 
foreseen his later development. It is impossible that he could have fore- 
seen it himself. He can have felt it only as an inner dissatisfaction which 
he must one day alleviate. And yet, once that development had been 
realized and made public, it began to be hailed as the inevitable climax 
and culmination, the one far-off divine event to which the whole of 
creative writing had been moving. Ulysses was to be both the apotheosis 
and the end of prose fiction. It was, in some obscure fashion, the effect to 
which all previous fiction had been a contributory cause. Critics have been 
known actively to reproach contemporary novelists for not writing 
another Ulysses or for not writing anything readily comparable with it. 
Which is very much as if one were to reproach Jane Austen for not having 
written another Clarissa Harlowe. A few years ago young writers making 
their public apologias were known to complain of the difficulty of going on 
from Ulysses. In both cases the attitude is unconsciously based on the 
twin fallacy of progress and of cause and effect. One writer is not the 
creator of another. Joyce was pre-eminently an end in himself and is the 
pre-eminent reason why no other writer should or could proceed further 
in his direction. To see him as having set up a tradition which must be 
observed, continued or defied is to perpetuate the false view of tradition 
as a sort of ancestor worship, as a series of past causes of which the present 
must do its best to be the adequate effect, whereas the only real function 
of tradition for the artist is as a continual point of departure. 

Far from it being the case that any writer can exhaust a language, it 
can be said that he enlarges its resources by finding new ones which no 
one else had suspected. His work is a further proof that a work of art is 
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not substituable. If it is of any value it can be the work of one mind and 
no other. To return for a moment to the inevitable Shakespeare ; he had 
a contemporary, Marlowe, who, when he was killed in a quarrel at the 
age of thirty was in full spate as a writer. The work he has left is an 
immense progression, cut short almost in the middle of a line, in the middle 
of a poem. No one can conjecture what Marlowe would have written, if 
he had had another twenty years of life; but this at least can be said, 
that it could have constituted a creative world comparable with Shake- 
speare’s, in the sense that Michelangelo’s world is comparable with that 
of Leonardo. That world of Marlowe’s, which might have evoked a 
flood of commentary as endless as the Shakespeare literature, will never 
exist. Its conception was possible only to the brain of Marlowe. But he 
would have created it out of the language we use today, bating a number 
of obsolete words which would fill only a few pages of glossary. 

Perhaps I have already shown or hinted that the demon of inevitability 
who haunts the critic and historian has a double who might be called 
the demon of divination. It is this demon who inspires his victim with the 
gift of retrospective prophecy. Once a work has been produced or an 
event has taken place he will find the inevitable chain of events or influ- 
ences of which it was the inevitable result. He does not trouble himself 
with the fact that one set of causes can produce several quite different 
sets of effects. Everything can be rationalized, everything is explicable. 
In the field of historical plausibility it is the Marxist historian who occupies 
the unquestionable centre. But it was the function of Marxism simply to 
systematize what had already become a habit of the rationalist historian, 
and having once made a system of it to apply it not only to the past, but, 
with an even greater degree of plausibility to the future. The future could 
not contradict the system until it had become the past; when it had done 
so it could be safely transmogrified to fit the system, or at worst, the 
system could be modified or interpreted in the light of the event. 

The system may be specially Marxist, but the habit remains general. 
It is common to the psycho-analytical biographer and the social his- 
torian. The latter, to give a purely imaginary illustration, will not baulk 
at even the most peculiar portents in history. Even such a figure as St Joan. 
can be fitted into the rationalized scheme. St Joan was simply an answer 
to her defeated and disintegrating country’s need for unity. Since no 
practical resource was possible, a moral and spiritual resource had to be 
found. An appeal to the facts could only show the hopelessness of France’s 
plight, therefore someone must make an appeal to the spiritual fact of 
France’s patriotic soul. Joan of Arc, a village girl, came forward to fulfil 
that need and make that appeal simply because there was no one else 
to do so. Judged in this fashion, one of the most unexpected figures in 
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history becomes eminently foreseeable. Joan takes her humble place in 
the chain of cause and effect which is history. The historian who sees her 
as such is like the weekly political commentator whom no event ever 
surprises. However shocking, however extraordinary the political events 
of the week may have been, by the week-end our commentator has them 
sorted out with the aid of his formula. However surprising the event, 


the only surprise he leaves us with is that he could not have issued his 


commentary a week earlier. 

The political commentator’s use of the formula is more forgivable 
than its use by the historian, who with its help contrives a feeling of 
superiority to his theme and resolves it into a series of inevitable patterns. 
By doing so he sacrifices the one gift essential to the historian as to any 
other creative writer, the gift of surprise. It is this which constitutes the 
special genius of two writers, both in a sense historians, though of different, 
if parallel, kinds: Proust and Gibbon. Their application of it could be 
endlessly explored and illustrated in their work. It becomes with them a 
vital and mysterious principle which might be embodied in the one word, 
unpredictability. As an article of belief it is a more arduous and much 
less definable creed than that of rationalistic inevitability, because it 
extends so far beyond it, begins, in fact, where the simpler creed ends. 
The belief in inevitability, as passively accepted as an element in the air 
we breathe, threatens to become a law of being. Belief is not reality, but 
everyone frames his reality in terms of his belief, or tries to do so. The 
belief in rationalistic inevitability is one of the useful, limited and dan- 
gerous legacies of the age of reason which no degree of romantic unreason 
has ever been able to do away with. The inevitability of the critic and 
historian belongs to the backward view, to the past seen from a safe 
‘distance in the present. As such it simply necessitates a new conception 
of the past. The inevitability of the artist, as of the man of action, is an 
altogether different matter, something which he must realize for himself, 
perhaps without ever fully understanding it, even when he has completed 
the realization. 
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POETRY AND POETICALITY 
Iain Hamilton 


So far as production, playing, and public support are concerned, the 
English theatre is in a healthy enough condition at the moment. It has 
enough of everything, except playwrights of quality; and while many a 
good man of the theatre may count this a deficiency of no great conse- 
quence, those of us whose concern is not exclusively with presentation 
will be forgiven for harping cz it. There are, it is true, more than a few 
dramatists alive and at work in England, and since some of them are 
highly capable craftsmen within their limitations I must in fairness 
modify the harsh tone of the earlier assertion. Of the many plays that are 
written and produced, there are always one or two to give some evidence 
of a fusing of intellect and imagination, while some are of a satisfactory 
mediocrity; and the majority of an absolute badness. But the theatre as 
an institution is in no immediate danger of collapse. A middle-brow 
comedy about the middle-class, middlingly written and injected with 
some middling Chekhovian sentiment — such a play, if it is well acted and 
has some ‘names’ into the bargain, has a good chance of occupying a 
theatre so long that those who saw early performances will have forgotten 
before the public is tired of it what the interior of the theatre looks like. 
Similarly, a cheery variation of the kitchen comedy can with luck fill a 
house for years, becoming a legend long before the end of its run. In some 
respects, certainly, the theatre is healthy enough; but I have sometimes 
thought in moments of depression during the past few years of constant 
playgoing in London that death from inanition is the fate which the 
English theatre richly deserves. If it were not for the importation of plays 
from abroad, the dramatic critic’s job would have passed beyond the 
merely purgatorial: for the principal characteristics of contemporary 
English drama are paucity of intelligence and wit, lack of all hard imagina- 

tive quality, and absence of genuine, naked emotion - or, at least, the 

power to evoke it. It is (as one admits in moments of exasperation) 

desperately and drearily middlebrow; and even the actors seem to be 

aware of this, for whenever some painfully ‘poetical’ exercise is put for- 

ward as an alternative and fails to please the critics, the leading members 

of the profession are apt, in their vast enthusiasm at the prospect of 
liberation from the prevailing dull naturalism, to gallop up to the defence, 
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all banners and trumpets and clashing swords, as though a young Shake- 
speare were under unfair attack in his obscure corner of the field. There 
was a singularly noisy example of this chivalry last year when a densely 
obscure and confusedly romantic entertainment (by a promising writer, it 
is true), awarded first prize in the London Arts Theatre’s Festival com- 
petition, was treated with scorn and contempt. If the only alternative to 
a dreary realism (from which reality escaped long ago) were. uncondi- 
tional surrender to a slapdash, hit-or-miss, prolix romanticism (‘good 
theatre’, say the actors, thinking wistfully of the opportunities to let it 
rip), then the outlook would certainly be depressive beyond all imagining. 

What is the quality above all missing in contemporary English drama? 
Excitement: excitement of the simplest, most imaginative sort that illu- 
minates a character, or a situation, or the world itself and man’s place in 
it; the excitement of recognizing an order imposed upon a chaos; the 
excitement which burns the many-headed audience into a single being. 
In short, the poetic quality. I do not care much for the expression ‘poetic 
drama’, for there is no drama worthy of the name that is not in one sense 
or another ‘poetic’. A play is essentially a poetic form whether it be 
tragedy, comedy, farce, or melodrama, or a wild mixture of all, and 
whether it be written in tortuous periods full of polysyllables or brief 
sentences of Anglo-Saxon four-letter words, in verse or in prose; but just 
as the heresy of English painters has been the tendency towards prosy 
illustration, so is the prevailing heresy of English dramatists their regard- 
ing of the drama as a near relative of the naturalistic novel. This is the 
present norm: the play that might be a mere ‘dramatization’ of the 
middlebrow novel, droning in faint crescendo up to the dénouement and 
droning down again into oblivion; the play, to put it crudely, that really 
need not have been written at all, for all the light it casts upon the human 
condition; the play which yields up its entire content on the first seeing, 
like a novelette read at a brief sitting, thrown away, and forgotten for all 
time — absolutely without influence. Such a play may be beautifully 
constructed, the author’s characterization may be careful, subtle, pene- 
trating in its psychology,,and it may inspire the very best actors of the 
day (and there is no scarcity of good actors) to marvellous feats of vir- 
tuosity. But I am not speaking of the art of acting; nor am I speaking 
of the art of production: for there are actors, producers, and designers 
clever enough to put on a performance of Bradshaw’s railway guide that 
would amuse us greatly. It is the play that concerns me here, and what I 
am looking for is not merely ‘good theatre’ or sincerity or a passionate 
desire to put over political propaganda or any other idea about society 
and its arrangement: what I am looking for is evidence of that poetic 
quality which imposes the order of art on the chaotic material of life and 
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illuminates from within life’s commonplaces of living and dying and 
loving and betraying, and which helps us to see, in the fullest sense, a 
spade as a spade. This is the quality which I have not found (to pick at 
random from a column of advertisements of plays now running in London) 
in After My Fashion or The Voysey Inheritance or The Vortex or The Deep 
Blue Sea or The Same Sky or Women of Twilight or Waters of the Moon or 
The Other Heart (which I must come back to) or The White Sheep of the 
Family or Relative Values. One must not be unreasonable; there are many 
rooms in the mansion of the theatre; there is good to be said of some of 
these entertainments, much good of a few. But not one of them has that 
quality of excitement that characterizes even the weakest of Anouilh’s 
plays - and in translation at that. Compared with the best in contem- 
porary French drama, the best in contemporary English drama is intel- 
lectually flabby, imaginatively flat, and inordinately prosy - i.e. unin- 
spired, dull, without influence on our vision of the world. We are told a 
story; a situation is displayed, tangled and disentangled; our curiosity 
may be aroused and our interest in the narrative sustained; we may be 
amused or otherwise diverted - but there is no stimulation. Going to the 
theatre to see a new English play is (if I may repeat myself) like reading a 
third-rate novel to while away the tedium of a railway journey; once it 
is finished it is — finished; gone, vanished, leaving nothing behind. 

It is tiresome for the reviewer of plays to risk (to be forced to risk, in 
the interests of honesty) being thought a prig by those who do not attend 
the theatre with such dogged persistence, because he is for ever praising 
plays from abroad and treating the native products with some coolness. 
But so it has been for some time. England has no monopoly of the tedious 
and third-rate, and it is true that the imported drama is not representa- 
tive of the average theatrical entertainment in the countries of origin; 
but the fact remains that the best from France and America is infinitely 
better than the English best. Who are the English dramatists to equal, 
to name three whose work has become familiar here recently, Anouilh, 
or Sartre, cr, on another level, Cocteau; or a fourth, on yet another 
level, Roussin? Has there been an English play since the war that has 
offered anything to equal the remorseless narrow intensity of Williams’s 
A Streetcar Named Desire or Miller’s Death of a Salesman? These plays from 
France and America are in prose not verse, but I am bound to say that I 
consider all of them, including frivolities like Roussin’s The Little Hut, to 
be more essentially poetic than any of Mr Fry’s ventures in poetic drama, 
or the prose-poeticalities which have made their alarming appearances 
of late - Mr Forsyth’s play about Villon at the Old Vic or the Arts 
Theatre’s prizewinner by Mr Whiting, already mentioned. In so far 
as these are attempts to break out of the dull confines within which the 
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actors of today are obliged to attempt to behave ‘just like real people’, 
they are welcome: nothing is more remote from reality than the ‘realism’ 
that has been dragging its weary length up and down our stages these 
many years. But common sense is by no means to be abandoned in the 
reaction; unintelligibility is not to be welcomed and confused with pro- 
fundity; prolixity is not to be mistaken for fertility; nor is a highly 
flavoured simile-strewn dialogue to be accepted, for the sake of its mere 
fruitiness, as poetic. Reason, the falcon, is not to be kept hooded. In the 
diary which he kept while making his film La Belle et la Béte Jean Cocteau 
said this, or something like it: to achieve poetry, do not aim directly at it. 
But something must be aimed at. Cocteau aimed at clarity, sharpness of 
contour. So must the poetic play, I believe, be clear and sharp, without 
fuzziness of outline, absolutely economical, making an immediate impact, 
concealing whatever dark obscurities there must be under a layer of 
superficial meaning which can be grasped immediately by the audience. 
I find that the French and American plays which I have mentioned 
are not deficient in these qualities; but most of our own strivings towards 
a poetic drama (in prose or in verse) are deficient in all. Mr Fry’s 
plays are in verse; that is, on the printed page the text is set out in the 
manner of verse, But Mr Fry has himself warned us, in his preface to the 
published text of The Lady’s Not For Burning, that we are not to worry 
ourselves about this. One certainly does not do so during a performance, 
being so pelted with words that one is merely stunned — some of us into 
rash acceptance of the propaganda that Mr Fry is bringing back the 
glories of the Elizabethan stage. Such lavish expenditure of words does 
not, however, result in a proportionate return of poetry; after some 
experience of Mr Fry’s plays, on the stage and on the page, I have come 
to the conclusion that his policy is one of inflation, i.e. of puffing out 

with magniloquence an idea that would by itself in the first place hardly 
do more than fill out a brief lyric or sketch. For me there is no sense of 
any great effort of compression or condensation or distillation, of cutting 
down to the finished play as a sculptor cuts down to reveal the perfec- 

tion embedded at the core of the matrix. Now and then Mr Fry’s lines 

have a cool, rainwashed, English simplicity; but his most successful 

passages are lyrical rather than dramatic, and lyrical in the manner of 
the nature poets of the ’twenties. I find little dramatic relevance in his 

elaborate exchanges; I am acutely conscious of the decoration, the 

festoons and ornamental arches of metaphor appliqué. In such circum- 

stances how can the play as a whole, a great metaphor itself, do its work on 

the audience ? No play of Mr Fry’s that I have seen has achieved an effect 

of full totality: the meaning, whatever it may be, has slipped away 

coyly between the convulsions of figurative language. 
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This is the complaint that I should make in varying degree of almost 
every attempt at poetic drama made here in recent years. ‘No poet,’ 
says T.S. Eliot in his Poetry and Drama (Faber: 1951), ‘has begun to master 
dramatic verse until he can write lines which, like these in Hamlet, are 
transparent.’ For the audience must consciously attend not to the poetry 
but to the meaning of the poetry. The same thing may be said of dramatic 
prose — but those who have been aiming at the poetic effect here have 
been too busy wallowing in their glutinous porridge of romantic imagery 
to bother themselves with such dreary considerations as lucidity and 
economy, or with the thought that the poetry is essentially in the drama 
rather than in the words through which the drama is revealed. A brief 
study of Anouilh’s tragic farce Ardéle, even in translation, by which much 
of the original quality is inevitably lost, will show how a prose dramatist 
can achieve a full-scale poetic effect through the use of transparent prose 
and without ‘poeticality’. The same thing can also be seen in Garcia 
Lorca’s La Casa de Bernarda Alba, in which the lyric poet achieved at last 
a lucid and austere poetic style — in prose. 

It seems to me that prose is the medium for the new poetic drama, 
but not such prose as we have been offered of late. At this point, when my 
observations must come to an end, the memory of The Cocktail Party 
rises to confound me. But does it? The Cocktail Party is the most successful 
essay in poetic drama which the English theatre has known for very 
many years, and it is written in verse. But the verse is so exceedingly close 
to prose, and it is spoken as prose in the theatre; so that for all Mr Eliot’s 
arguments that this is the effect that he intended (that the underlying 
beat work its magic on the audience’s subconscious, etc.), I am not at all 
sure that this is not the exception that proves the rule. 































BOOK NOTES 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1939-46 (Volume I, pp. 531, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, Geoffrey Cumberlege at the O U P, 45s. Edited 
by Arnold Toynbee and F.T. Ashton-Gwatkin). The editors of this massive 
symposium have taken as their starting-point the occupation of Prague by the 
Germans in March 1939, described as the real beginning of the Second World 
War. In the present volume they cast a backward glance upon the Versailles 
period, with special reference to the immediate background of the crisis which 
developed in 1939. Their general theme is the breakdown of the traditional 
balance defined by one of the contributors as ‘the Britannocentric system of 
world order.’ The special causes of the war are seen to lie more in Eastern than 
in Western Europe, a fact emphasized by Mr Martin Wight, whose lengthy essay 
on Eastern Europe and Germany is the weightiest and most scholarly of the 
several contributions. Professor Toynbee, dealing with the challenge to the 
Western hemisphere, and the Sino-Japanese conflict, is content to describe the 
more familiar circumstances of the situation without delving into particulars 
or essaying analysis. The pitfalls of the Toynbeean method are amply demon- 
strated by Mr George Kirk, whose brief paper on the Middle East is among the 
less satisfactory contributions to this volume. By contrast, Mr D.R. Gillie on 


France, and Miss Katherine Duff on Italy, are refreshingly factual and to the 
point, while the other contributors at least manage to tell their part of the story 
without dragging in the ‘dominant minority’ or the cyclical succession of cultures, 
Further volumes are to deal with the political changes attendant upon the war 


and the Yalta settlement. 


SOVIET DOCUMENTS ON FOREIGN POLICY (edited by Jane Degras, Volume II, 
Pp. 554, Royal Institute of International Affairs, O U P, 45s.). This is the second 
volume in a series intended to document the major aspects of Soviet foreign policy 
since 1917. It deals with the period from 1925 to 1932, when world conditions 
were comparatively stable, and the Narkomindel was more in evidence than 
during the revolutionary era of 1917-24 which was covered in the previous 
volume, published last year. Mrs Degras’ presentation of this mass of diplomatic 
correspondence, official statements, and speeches by Soviet leaders, is a monu- 
ment to her patience as a translator and competence as an editor. The selection 
enables the reader to grasp the central purpose underlying the tortuous shifts in 
the ‘line.’ The period witnessed the emergence of Stalin, whose crude but illumi- 
nating utterances on foreign policy are given due prominence. They dispel the 
last lingering traces of the notion that he was ever inclined to favour a genuine 
modus vivendi with the West. One regrets the exclusion of Comintern documents, 
which would have made this even clearer. It is to be hoped that the series will 
soon be completed, and that the Comintern will become the subject of a separate 


publication. 
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CIANO’S DIARY 1937-38 (pp. 210, Methuen, 215s.). Ciano was a vulgar buffoon 
who differed from his master in being devoid of energy, but shared his ambition 
for a place in the limelight. The present volume, a companion to the 1939-43 
diary already published, adds little to the understanding of his character, if that 
is the right word, but throws some light on the Anschluss and Munich period. 
Its principal disclosure is the contemptuous treatment given by the Fascist 
Government to Mr Chamberlain’s appeasement policy, which evoked a mixture 
of merriment and sneers at the Quirinal. Anyone who still doubts that Mussolini 
and Ciano meant to stab Britain and France in the back at the first opportunity, 
should read it. 


JOHN ADAMS AND THE PROPHETS OF PROGRESS, by Zoltan Haraszti, Harvard 
University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, pp. 352, 325. 6d.). The Whig 
doctrine in its American setting is of interest to conservatives at the present 
day, since it represents an early critique of democracy. John Adams, second 
President of the United States, was a political theorist in his own right, and his 
notebooks have been edited with a view to culling from them his more vigorous 
comments on the ideologists of the French Enlightenment and the French Revolu- 
tion. They show him to have been a good liberal with no faith in democracy, i.e. 
a fairly typical representative of the enlightened oligarchy which made the 
American Revolution. As such they are still of interest. 


THE BRITISH PARTY SYSTEM, a symposium edited by Sydney D. Bailey, 
(pp. 211, the Hansard Society, 10s. 6d.). A number of’ contributors, including 
Professor W. L. Burn, Mr G. D. H. Cole and Mr Kenneth Pickthorn, deal briefly 
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and succinctly with numerous aspects of the operation of parliamentary govern- 
ment, the political parties, and local government. 


THE SUDAN QUESTION, by Mekki Abbas (Faber & Faber, pp. 183, 10s. 6d.). 
This is the first book published in English by a Sudanese writer — in itself rather a 
startling comment of the Sudan’s political maturity. A Moslem Arab from the 
northern Sudan, Mr Abbas has been successively a graduate of Gordon College, a 
Rhodes Scholar, and a director of the vast Gezira irrigation scheme. He is thus 
well qualified to explain the Sudan’s political and economic problems, and his 
work reveals a firm attachment to the cause of eventual self-government. Miss 
Margery Perham contributes a foreword. 


THE IMPACT OF SCIENCE ON SOCIETY, by Bertrand Russell (pp. 140, Allen & 
Unwin, 7s. 6d.). Lord Russell reached the age of eighty on May 18th, three days 
after the publication of this volume, in which he has brought together lectures 
delivered at Ruskin College and repeated at Columbia, New York, in 1949. He 
is, at four-score, as lively, witty and provocative as ever. He is also as determined 
as ever not to miss one opportunity for making some challenging remark, and 
his barbs are directed at an unusually large variety of targets, from the medieval 
church and John Knox to Lenin, and from Aristotle to Fichte. The general 
conclusion is that if Western society can be stabilized by birth-control it can be 
made happy and wealthy by science, provided war is abolished and freedom 
maintained. As a defence against totalitarianism, we are offered ‘respect for the 
individual,’ duly qualified by the recognition that on occasions the individual 
must suffer for the general good. 


UNDERSTANDING EUROPE by Christopher Dawson. Sheed and Ward. 16s. 
PORTRAIT OF EUROPE by Salvador de Madaruaga. Hollis and Carter. 18s. 
Two books inspired by the same desire to make Europe intelligible and conscious 
of herself before it is too late. Yet no two books could be more different. Mr Dawson 
naturally stresses the dangers of complete secularization and of the destruction 
of the Christian tradition which he sees as the welding force of the Continent. He 
has many hard and true things to say of modern education, but like all believers 
he possibly under-estimates the non-Christian tendencies that have been at work 
since the Renaissance. The non-believer has difficulty in accepting the view 
suggested by Mr Dawson and others that life was necessarily better when the 
Christian tradition was unbroken. Nor does Mr Dawson solve the problem of 
the non-believer who sees all the sociological advantages of religion but cannot 
believe in Christianity. Sefior Madariaga’s book, a riot of impish generalization, 
is pitched in quite a different key. His main interest is in witty definition of 
national characteristics. Two-thirds of the volume is sound observation and 
anecdote; one-third intellectual high spirits of an extremely un-British character. 
He suggests, for instance, that the consonant group 5p is a virile sound because it 
occurs at the beginning of Spain and sperm. Yet in spite of its flippancy and 
exaggerations, his book is perhaps more useful than Mr Dawson’s. It expresses 
in highly personal English, full of Gallicisms and Hispanicisms, a lifetime’s 
experience of Europe. Sefior Madariaga’s prejudices are as obvious as his occa- 
sional perverseness and can therefore be affectionately discounted. The two books 
are remarkably complementary. 
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Art lovers and teachers—as well as many laymen—will welcome 
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GOD AT WORK, by James Parkes (pp. 178, Putnam, 10s. 6d.). The notion that 
God is intensely concerned with contemporary history, as it affects the living 
generation, dies hard among theologians. Mr Parkes, who is an extreme liberal 
among Protestants, believes in a three-fold revelation: on Sinai, on Calvary, and 
in the advance of Scientific Humanism. It seems that every generation gets the 
God it deserves. 














PEIRCE, AND PRAGMATISM by W. B. Gallie. Penguin. 2s. 6d. 
BUTLER’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY by Austin Duncan Jones. Penguin. 2s. 6d. 
THE CLAIM OF MORALITY by N. H. G. Robinson. Gollancz. 21s. 

Three academic works on philosophy. The first two form part of the remarkable 
Penguin series which began with Mr Stuart Hampshire’s Spinoza. Professor 
Gallie’s volume on Peirce is perhaps the first attempt to bring the American 
thinker to the notice of the general public. Dr Robinson’s book is a critical history 
of English ethical theory since the eighteenth century. 












WRACK AT TIDESEND by Osbert Sitwell. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
This collection of verses, describing characters remembered from Sir Osbert’s 
childhood days (at Scarborough?) is as melancholy as its title. Leathery virgins, 
hollow bishops, horrid matrons, elderly frauds, mentally defective children, troop 
sadly past, as if the book had been written to provide a document for some future 
sociologist writing a thesis on the decadence of the English upper classes towards 
the end of Queen Victoria’s reign. So overpoweringly null are all these people 
that they seem to reduce even the sea to the level of their own dismal and pre- 
carious respectability; so negative are they that death itself is no stronger than 
a cup of tea. One shuts the book with relief as one would emerge from a tour of 
an intelligently arranged, hygienic morgue. Perhaps this indicates its limits; the 
theme is death in life, and the immense skill of the writing cannot disguise the fact 
that there is no warm principle of vitality in the observer to give tragic lyricism to 
his gruesome review. It is almost poetry, almost great poetry, but not quite; 

I had been taught that every object had a purpose 

But what could be the purpose of Felicity Crudeman, 

Eating her way like a soft wolf-worm through the day? 
Or perhaps this coldly sinister note, impeccably maintained throughout, amounts 
to a kind of greatness. Sir Osbert is a glorified Madame Tussaud of poetry; we 
recommend his Chamber of Horrors to all those who love to hate the English. 


























PERSONAE: Collected Shorter Poems by Ezra Pound. Faber. 21s. 
It is interesting to turn from Sir Osbert to Ezra Pound and to find the same 
subject treated more humanly: 

Like a skein of loose silk blown against a wall 

She walks by the railing of a path in Kensington Gardens, 
And she is dying piece-meal of a sort of emotional anemia. 


And round about there is a rabble 
Of the filthy, sturdy, unkillable infants of the very poor. 
They shall inherit the earth. 


This is the first complete collection of Pound’s shorter poems. The book is as 
bouncingly vital and as littered with cosmopolitan bric-a-brac as Sir Osbert’s is 
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frigid and relentlessly English. It can be read as an historical document or perused 
more fastidiously in search of sprigs of poetry that have not withered. 


KEY TO MODERN POETRY by Lawrence Durrell. Peter Nevill. 12s. 6d. 
TRADITION IN THE MAKING OF MODERN POETRY, Vol. I, by Howard Sergeant. 
Britannicus Liber. 12s. 6d. 

Two introductions to modern poetry written by critics who are themselves poets, 
The first relates contemporary verse to general currents of thought in psychology, 
social history and physics, while the second is more concerned with literary history. 
Both are interesting and contain a good deal of criticism as well as exposition, but 
after reading several dozen introductions to modern verse one begins to long for 
continuous comment focused directly on some single work. Why do we not have 
a line-to-line analysis of, say, The Four Quartets, concerned not with explaining 
the origins of such and such a theme, but with giving the critic’s immediate 
reaction to the verse, saying which parts are better than others, what he has 
understood from it intellectually, what the relationship is between the different 
sections, etc.? We have often been led to the brink of appreciation; would it be 
indiscreet to ask some critic to take the plunge and commit himself to a detailed 


judgment? 


THE OPEN NIGHT by John Lehmann. Longmans. 155. 

*The open night’ is the stormy night in King Lear, which Mr Lehmann seems to 
take as the symbol of present world confusion. A number of his favourite writers, 
poets or novelists, have deduced from this confusion their own poetic patterns 
which they have expressed in prose or verse. Mr. Lehmann gives sensitive appre- 
ciations of the work of Yeats, Virginia Woolf, Rilke, etc. 


THE TRIPLE THINKERS by Edmund Wilson. John Lehmann. 15s. 

A reissue of Mr Wilson’s forthright essays on certain literary figures. He is very 
good on the most surprisingly diverse subjects, such as Pushkin and Bernard 
Shaw. He shares with George Orwell the great virtue of being enthusiastic about 
literature in a plain yet subtle way. 


MY GREAT MEN by Frangois Mauriac. Rockcliff. 15s. 

These great men are writers whom M. Mauriac admires, although with serious 
reservations. Some of the papers collected in this volume are very slight, parti- 
cularly the one on Voltaire and Pascal. The most substantial and interesting is a 
study of self-deception in Jean-Jacques Rousseau; here M. Mauriac’s acid per- 
ceptiveness serves him well. However, no idea of the combination of unction and 
corrosiveness in his critical style can be obtained from this English version, which 
is written in translatorese; e.g. ‘Nothing more down to earth than Pascal in his 
first effort: he arises from that same mud with which Moliére has cemented his 
works; from that heart of which he dares to write that it was hollow and full of 
refuse.’ 


RACHMANINOFF by Victor L. Seroff. Cassell. 215. 
A new biography of Rachmaninoff, at once informative and readable, giving 
much insight into the personality of the famous pianist-composer. An amusing 
story is told of how, as a small boy, Rachmaninoff was made to sit under the 
piano when his mother wished to punish him. If he had had to follow the military 
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been, and to Russian music in particular. There is a great deal of interesting ligh 
thrown on the musical world of the last sixty years, though perhaps a little overs 
weighted with biographical detail. ; 


THE NIBELUNG’S RING by Aylmer Buesst. Preface by Sir Adrian Boult. N 

Neame. 12s. 6d. 

Of considerable worth to all students of Wagner’s great Tetralogy, this hand 

of Mr. Buesst’s gives a synopsis of the four operas, explaining in detail, with 

illustrations, Wagner’s use of the /eitmotif. This is an invaluable aid to 

beginning to study Wagner, and we must thank Messrs. Newman Neame foe 
giving us a new edition, at a time when the Ring is once again a ‘regular’ 

Covent Garden. 


BACH AND HANDEL. THE CONSUMMATION OF THE BAROQUE IN MUSIC 
by Archibald Davison. Harvard University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumb 
ledge). 12s. 6d. 

An interesting comparison between these two great composers of the eighteenth 
century; the author treats his subject with a certain touch of humour which doe 
much to enliven what might otherwise have been a purely learned treatise on @ 
facet of musical history. A most enjoyable book. 


THE TROUBLED AIR by Irwin Shaw. Cape. 15s. 
An intensely interesting and disturbing story of a Communist witch-hunt, writte! 
with strict impartiality. 


LOVELY PEGGY by Janet Camden Lucy. Hurst and Blackett. 18s. 

A serious attempt to draw a truthful portrait of Peg Woffington, unaffected by 
the calumnies of Samuel Bladen or the eulogies of Charles Reade and Tor 
Taylor. The author’s researches into eighteenth-century London also provide 
with a preview of the ‘siren suit’ in the shape of the ‘earthquake gown’ made b 
women in the spring of 1750. 


MADELEINE GROWN UP by Mrs. Robert Henrey. Dent. 15s. 

A book with a Cinderella theme, but most like a fairy story when Mrs. Henrey 
tells how easily, once upon a time, people with very little money shopped fa 
food and clothes in London. It is with a shock that one realizes that this fabulous 


world existed only twenty-five years ago. 
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